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HOW TC RESTORE A WORN-OUT FARM. 





Eps. Genesee Farmer.—-I have lately come into 

ossession Of a farm that has been worked on 
shares for some years, till it is pretty well skinned. 
The soil is naturally of good quality, some portions 
a sandy Joam and others of a more tenacious char- 
acter. How shall I go. to work to improve it? 
Shall I buy artiticial manures, or what other course 
shall [adopt? Any advice you can give me will 
be thankfully received. R. 6. 

Monroe Oo., N, ¥. 


Remarxs.—It is not easy to give definite direc- 
tions for the renovation ef an impoverished farm. 
If there is any muck on the farm, let it be thrown 
up next summer, and either composted with lime 
and ashes, or drawn into the barn-yard and stables 
to absorb ali the liquid. {n this way it will make 
good manure. 

Artificial manures are very handy on any farm, 
and especially on one that has been run down. 
Personally, we should not like to be without either 
Peruvian guano or superphosphate of lime. They 
ean be used to advantage by any one who has the 
requisite knowledge of their qualities, and of the 
crops to which they are best applied. For instance, 
Peruvian guano can ordinarily be used on potatoes 
with profit. We have used it more or less for ten 
years, and in some instances 300 lbs. per acre has 
increased the crop from 100 to 200 bughels per 
acre. That is to say, $10 worth of manure gives 
you 100 bushels of potatoes, which thas cost you 
ten cenis per bushel. When potatoes are as cheap 
as they have been the last year, this will hardly 
pay, but when you ean get fifty cents a bushel for 
them it is quite profitable. If wheat commanded 
as high a price, relatively, as potatoes, it would be 

equally profitable to use guano for wheat—as good 
Peruvian guano has as great an effect on wheat as 
on potatoes. We do not know that we shall suc- 
ceed in making our meaning plain. If land with- 
out manure will produce 100 bushels of potatoes 
per acre, and 3800 Ibs. of guano will double the 
crop, we get 100 bushels per acre from the use of 


the guano. On the otlier hand, if land without 
manure yields 10 bushels of wheat, and 300 Ibs. of 
guano will double the crop, as before, we get 10 
bushels of wheat from the use of the guano. Now, 
as 100 bushels of potatoes are ordinarily worth 
much more than 10 bushels of wheat, the use of 
guano on potatoes is much more profitable than for 
wheat, though the effect of the manure is no 
greater in the one case than in the other. If we 
could get $2 per bushel for wheat, guano might be 
used for this crop with profit. When it sells for 
$1 per bushel it will barely pay, except under rare 
circumstances, 

We believe the time will come when artificial 
manures will be more extensively used in the East- 
ern States and throughout the whole Atlantic 
slope than in any other country, and’ farmers 
would do well to study their relative valne, man- 
ner of application, etc. At present, however, we 
would not advise you to purchase largely. Try a 
little on various crops, and thus ascertain how they 
can be most profitably used. 

Yonr main dependence for enriching the soil 
will be in thorough cultivation, and in making all 
the manure you can on the farm. 

Two things must be borne in mind. One is that 
the growth of some crops impoverishes the soil more 
than others; and secondly, that some crops make 
richer manure than others. Thus, a crop of red 
clover does not impoverish the soil as much asa 
crop of timothy grass, while a ton of clover hay 
will make mansre worth half as much again as 
that made from a ton of timothy hay. The same 
is true of peas and beans, The manure from a 


given weight of these is worth double what it is 
from oats, barley, rye, or Indian corn. 

Your object must be to raise all the clover, peas, 
turnips, mangel-wurzels, etc., you can, and feed 
them out on the farm to stock. This will give you 
manure,—rich manure—not rotten straw—manure 





abounding in all the elements of plants; manure 
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that will tell wherever applied and on whatever 
crop. 

If you can raise good clover, you may be sure 
of raising good crops of everything else,—if the 
clover is retained on the farm. Try a little super- 
phosphate on clover, say 200 Ibs. per acre. It may 
pay. Plaster certainly will pay. Sow it as early 
as possible this spring. If you have any well rot- 
ted manure, apply it as a top-dressing on your 
clover. Let it go as far as it will. What you do, 
do well. Don’t try to make it go over too much 
land. Apply plaster, say 100 Ibs. per acre, on all 
the clover you have on the farm, and let it lie in 
pasture or mow it. Do not plow too much land. 
This is the great error of American agriculture. 
Sow only as much land to wheat, barley, oats, etc., 
as you can prepare in the best manner. One acre 
of good wheat will afford more profit than three 
acres of poor wheat. Don’t be in too great a 
hurry to get good crops. Renovating an impover- 
ished soil is slow work. It takes time, but it can 
be accomplished. 

If any of the land needs underdraining, as it pro- 
bably does, this operation must be one of the first 
things attended to. Everything else will fai] if this 
is neglected. Do not think because your Jand is 
sandy and rolling, that therefore it is necessarily 
dry. Such land often needs underdraining. Mr. 
Sway, in underdraining his fine farm near Geneva, 
found that the highest portions of the farm, right 
on top of the ridges, were much wetter and needed 
more underdrairing than the lower portions. This 
is frequently the case. To ascertain whether your 
land needs draining, dig a few holes three feet deep 
in different parts of the farm, and if water remains 
in them you must underdrain. 

If you have any low, swampy places cut a ditch 
through them and underdrain as thouroughly as 
you can. Such soil, when well drained, often 
proves to be the most productive land on the farm, 
and the large crops which can be obtained from 
them will enable you to make manure for the up- 
land portions of the farm. Bovsstneautr, the 
celebrated French chemico-agriculturist, thinks 
that good meadows on such land are the manure 
mines of the farmer. 

To sum up. Underdrain. Cultivate the land 
thoroughly, and thus develope its latent resources. 
Get all the muck and other vegetable matter you 
can from the swamps. Bring into cultivation all 
the low, rich land you have on the farm. Plaster 
your clover and raise as much of it as possible, and 
feed it out to stock. Or, if this will not pay, plow 








it under. Raise all the peas and turnips You can, 


and feed them out on the farm. Be very carefy] 
to save all the manure. Let none of it run away 
or evaporate. There is not much danger of the 
latter if you have plenty of straw or muck, and if 
you spout your buildings there need not be mnch 
liquid lost. Sell nothing off the farm éxeept wheat, 
—and, while the price is so high, beans—wool, pork, 
mutton and beef. Cultivate in the best way, make 
all the manure you can and your farm will ing 
few years be in a high condition. 





VEGETABLE. SOUP FOR PIGS. 





Many plans have been adopted in England tp 
promote the economical feeding or grazing of 
store-pigs. The great barrier has been the expens, 
It has been highly recommended, and in many cage 
tried extensively, io keep store-pigs on a kind of 
vegetable soup throughout the summer. The plan 
followed is to collect any refuse vegetation, includ. 
ing weeds of all sorts; to boil them a short time to 
extract their virtues, and then mix into the liquid 
a very small quantity of meal or shorts, and give 
this, as required, to the pigs in an open yard or 
paddock, They will thrive very well upon it, but 
the collection and boiling for a large number is 
tiresome and expensive. Another and better pla 
is to reserve as much of the mangel-wurzel crop » 
can be well spared, and give a few every day in 
| addition to the day’s grazing. Another is to pr- 
| vide a supply of the artificial grasses, which ar 
;mown and carried to them daily ; lucerne, broad 
| clover, and sainfoin are good food for them; bat 
|tares and pasture-grasses are too succulent, ani 
require a little correction in the form of péa 
| bean-meal porridge; indeed, this is always desin- 
ble under vegetable diet of this character. An- 
other plan, recommended in Morrton’s “ Cyclope- 
dia of Agriculture,” is to have plantations of Jen- 
salem artichoke, chicory, comfrey, rhubarb, 
also large supplies of cabbage, coleseed, mustard, 
lettuce, and the like. These plants produce a large 
quantity of green food, most of which are wé 
relished by the pig. Jerusalem artichokes and 
rough comfrey grow very fast in edrly spring ani 
yield much weight of herbage. Chicory and rht 
barb yield surprisingly, as do also cole-seed, mu 
tard, and lettuce. Cabbage requires more atten 
tion and culture, but it becomes the more stable 
food. These, if cultivated extensively, and give 
in conjunction with meal-porridge, will provide, t 
is said, acceptable and nutritious food for any num 
ber of pigs, and at a season of the year when mot 
needed, 
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PIGS-WHAT IS A BREED? 


_ Gen. Farmer :—I feel very anxious to know 

what constitutes a breed—for instance, a breed of 
ine, Farmers are too illiterate (judging others 
~ myself) yet I am very thankful they are in the 
mH of progress and improvement. — In our vicin- 
ity there are, or have been, various kinds of swine, 
viz. Suffolk, Essex, Berkshire, Middlesex, Neapol- 
itan, Chinese, Yorkshire, Leicester, Byfield, Tusca- 
rora, Mackay, Russia, ete., and in the last issue of 
the Rural New Yorker mention is made of the 
White Berkshire breed. Now, I wish to know if 
there is any peculiar identity to each of the above- 


named “breeds.” For pity sake, please define and 


particularly describe the “breed” called White 
Berkshire; or, if it can not be done, do tell us 
through the Genesee Farmer what constitutes a 
«preed.” I feei interested, and anxiously wait for 
ap answer. BELA DUNBAR. 
North Chili, N. Y. 
Remarxs.—We shall be glad to hear from our 


readers on this point. It is not easy to define 
what constitutes a breed. Some people seem to 
think that breeds, like poets, “are born, not made,” 
but we never could see any good foundation for 
this opinion. In the case of hogs, certainly, our 
best breeds are the result of crossing. The fine- 
ness of bone, early maturity and fattening qualities 
of the English “small breeds” were derived, at no 
very distant period, directly or indirectly from the 
Chinese hogs. Such a cross, when it is firmly es- 
tablished and the characteristics have become con- 
stant, is denominated a “ breed.” If the pigs breed 
true—if they have definite qualities, always the 
same, they are a distinct breed, no matter how fre- 
quently they have been crossed before the desirable 
qualities have been obtained. 

It is, however, not easy te establish a breed. 
There is for many generations a tendency to breed 
back, and constant attention and the most careful se- 
lection are needed to correct this tendency before we 
can obtain fixity of type. But when once ob- 
tained, it can be preserved by simply using none 
but thorough bred animals. 

Our correspondent, or any other man with suf- 
ficient intelligence and patience, can originate a 
“breed” of pigs. Generally, however, it is more 
profitable to procure those which are already estab- 
lished, and which possess the qualities that are 
desired. In this way, we avail ourselves of the 
labors of the past. If, however, we wish to im- 
prove these breeds and cross them for that purpose, 
the progeny, whatever desirable qualities it may 
possess, is not a breed. To make it such, it must 
be bred pure for a sufficient length of time to es- 
tablish the new characteristics. This is a labor of 
years, 

We can not think that the “breeds” named by 








our correspondent can be found among the gener- 
ality of farmers in his neighborhood. Some traces 
of these breeds may exist, but farmers as a rule do 
not take sufficient care to keep their stock thorough- 
bred. We know farmers in this vicinity, who pro- 
cured thoroughbred Suffolk pigs, and kept them pure 
for a few years, but who to day have not a thor- . 
ough-bred Suffolk on their premises. They have 
not taken the trouble to keep them pure. We do 
not believe there is a thorough-bred Middlesex or 
Neapolitan hog in Monroe county. 

We have not seen the article in the Rural New 
Yorker to which our correspondent alludes.- But 
there isa “breed” of White Berkshire pigs. In 
fact, it is not at all uncommon to find Berkshires 
entirely white. The most celebrated variety of 
White Berkshires is known as the Coleshill—bred 
by the Earl of Radnor, on his estate of Coleshill, 
Berkshire, Eng. Their color is white; their hair 
rather strong and thinly set; bone fine, in propor- 
tion to their size; head small and pleasing; general 
form very good, being square, compact, broad and 
prcportionate, though large in frame; their fatten- 
ing propensities almost unequalled. 

It may be safely asserted that the modern breeds 
of English pigs are pretty well mized op. So much 
so, indeed, that they are shown at the fairs of the 
various agricultural societies, not as distinct breeds, 
but under the accommodating title of “ Large 
Breeds” and “Small Breeds.” We believe this is 
the only classification. 





Breakine in Muss ror tue Arwy.—The train- 
ing of animals to work in harness is an important 
matter in the army, as may be judged from the 
fact that there were lately at one time, according 
to the New York World, about seven thousand 
mules, as well as a large number of horses, at the 
depot at Perryville, onthe Susquehannah. Samuel 
Emmons, of Philadelphia, a noted mule tamer, is 
training and organizing them into four and six 
mule teams. The breaking-in attracts much atten- 
tion. Thirty-two negroes assist him, and over 
thirty-four mule teams are trained and organized 
inaday. The mules are driven into a small pen, 
from which they are decoyed, by a trained muk, 
into the stocks, where they have a bridle. and col- 
lar put on, a rope to each front leg, one of which 
is passed through a rope round the animal’s girth. 
Thus secured, he is let into another apartment, to 
receive the rest of the harness. Some “ground 
and lofty tumbling” generally takes place. He is 
then taken to the wagon where broken mules are - 
hitched in the lead and under the saddle. 
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‘ SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL P2ESS, resorted to for cleaning, as the oil may then be applieg 


Hessian Fry.—A correspondent of the Ohio Field onaeh an sescaaed ae 0 — oil should be 
Notes says the Hessian fly has injured some of the early rubbed in briskly with a brush or cloth, so as to insure jt 


absorption.” 
sown wheat in that State. P 














Tue Cuincn Bue ann Deep PLowine.—A correspon- 
dent of the Wisconsin Farmer relates the following inter. 
esting fact: “An old farmer in this town told a Young : 
farmer as follows: If you ever raise a good crop by late 
sowing, be sure and not tell your children of it, 

Beans rrom one Seep.—W. Mercatr, of Franklin, “] will state a fact in relation to chinch bugs and deep : 
Mass., says he raised from two beans one hundred and plowing; and this, perhaps, should be kept from thy | 
fifty-three pods on one, and one hundred and fifty-six | children, 
on the other. The beans counted up fifteen hundred and| «Jy the spring of 1857, I followed the common breakin 
thirty-three, or over seven hundred fold. plow, on prairie sod, with a common steel plow a 

Foop ror Cacep Sexp-Eatine Birps.—A correspon- | sharp, and turned a good heavy furrow from beneath the 
of the London Poultry Chronicle says:—“ The best/| first one, on the center of the land, being a strip about 
food for seed-eating caged birds I consider is canary | three rods wide and one hundred rods long. Since then 
seed, shelled oats and millet, accompanied with clean | I have taken two crops of corn and two of wheat from 
water, sand and green food; occasionally a little piece | the field through which the three rods strip was double 
of bread, or boiled carrot, potato, or broccoli, and a} plowed. This year wheat grew upon it, and the three 
slice of apple or pear as a treat. Rapeseed I consider too | rods strip turned white from the ravages of the chinch 
pungent, hempseed too exciting, and both too oily to be | bugs, while each side was green and growing. The lines 
proper for constant use.” on each side were as straight as the furrows. 

“Can any one give the reasons? The only one I cap 
find is, that in the deep plowing the bugs found better 
quarters by going deeper. The wheat followed cor, 
About three-fourths fall-plowed, and both fall and spring 
was done across the narrow strip.” 


* Goon Hogs.—A correspondent of the Cultivator states 
that J. C. Suir, of Butler Co., Ohio, tatted one hundred 
hogs which averaged 431 lbs. each, net. The year before 
he had one hundred head that averaged 467 lbs. each. 


Ger your Seep ror Sprane.—The World well remarks: 
“One of the most important matters is the quality of seed 
of all kinds for farm and garden, and of the trees and 
vines which are to be planted. Without careful selection 
in these matters, all the preparation for grain and fruits 
aud vegetables are lessened in value. As surely as like 
produces like, so certainly will not poor seed produce 
good crops in fruits, roots, and grain. See then, instant- : 
ly, to these matters, if you have not already arranged for| This is not at all a new variety of apple, nor one which 


supplies of the best quality which labor and expense can is to be estimated on account of its rarity, for it is one ' 
that already exists in several nurseries of this country, 

procure; and when you have to buy, buy only from per-| and in not a few private collections. It is entirely for its , 
sons of well-known character in the cultivation of such paagger — that “ hare Mey ——— to select it a 
° s . —* one of the subjects wherewith to grace the first number 
articles as you may desire for planting. of the Florist and Pomologist. Ita Size and handsome ap- 
Taxe Care or Your Harness.—The Wisconsin Far-| pearance would alone ere: it to be grown in any 
Rg: , : collection; but when it is known that it is a dessert apple 
mer says: “More damage is done to harness during the of the finest texture and excellent flavor, it commands an 


rainy weather of early and late winter than during all the | interest which attaches to but few even of our best varieties, 
rest of the year. Saturated with water, covered with| Although a native of North America, it is one of those 
: varieties which attain their greatest perfection ir. this 
mud, and often frozen stiff, so as to almost break when country. Even asa standard, an open dwarf, or a pyre 
bent, in necessary handling, unusual care should be taken | mid, it ripens perfectly and grows to a large size; but 
’ . : : r sb shen | When grown against a wall or in an orchard house, it ac- 
a beep it well olled and beng ens ae _— ~ sess quires a size and beauty and a delicacy of flavor which it 
not in use. Thus treated, it will not only last many times | does not when grown in the open ground. Our figure was 
longer, but look infinitely better than when neglected in | taken from a fruit grown in an orchard-house by Grorce 
F. Witsoy, Esq., at Gishurst Cottage, Weybridge Heath. 
the usual manner. - ater 
‘“ é , ‘ The tree was planted in a pot, and the fruit was set in the 
As to the kind of oil, we know of nothing better than | house; but during the summer months it was turned out 


neats-foot, or the daubing used by tanners. To give the | in the open air, and there the fruit ripened. 


black color, characteristic of new leather, a little lamp- ate ha — ay ripe, ag ey bry 
black may be added without detriment, though it is better | greenish-yellow on the shaded side, and on the side next 
not to use this until the second going over. the sun covered entirely with a thin, _ crimson cheek, 
“Bef : g , which is covered with broken streaks of a darker crim- 
steve putting ce the oil, however, there are two im-| on; but as the fruit acquires maturity after being kept, 
portant conditions which must be obserred—cleanness | the shaded side changes to a rich golden yellow, and the 
and dampness. The necessity of the first is obvious, and | Crimson becomes brilliant. The whole is covered with 4 
M . s : thin bloom like a grape. Eye small and closed, set ina 

the last is not less important, since the oil cannot pene-| very deep, narrow, and furrowed cavity. Stalk three | 

trate the leather and make it soft and pliable, if put on | quarters of an inch long, slender, deeply inserted in a ; 

when it is dry and hard wide hollow. Flesh white, very tender, fine-grained, crisp, | 

y and hard. te : ; Ligne . 

s _ | and very juicy. Juice sprightly, sweet, and with a fine, / 

“@ne of the best ways to give to the leather the requi-| delicate aroma. { 
site degree of moisture is to wrap up the several parts of genet dessert apple, in use from December till May. 
the harness in wef cloth a few hours previous to oiling. | |; git habit. When % axtuines alte tes tt eo 


But this trouble is unnecessary where washing has been| dant bearer; but it is apt to become bushy-headed, and 


An American AppLe 1x Evrore.—The London Florig 
and Pomologist, for Jannary, contains a colored plate of 
the Northern Spy apple, and remarks : 
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a __—_— 
therefore requires frequent attention to keep the head 
open and free of spray. 

This excellent apple originated, about twenty years ago, 
in the State of New York, on the farm of OLIVER CHAPIN, 
of Bloomfield, near Rochester. It belongs to the S pitzen- 
burgh race, and bears some resemblance to the 


sopus 
Spitzenburgh. Gradually it became a favorite among 


‘American orchardists, and in 1843 we find it one of the 
sorts which were recommended “for trial” at one of the 
Pomological conventions. 

We cannot say much for the colored plate. it does not 
convey a very accurate idea of the fruit. 

Carrots FoR Horsks BETTER THAN Mepicing.—So says 
acorrespondent of the Country Gentleman—and he is 
right. We know a Right Reverend Doctor of Divinity 
who fed short-horn carrots to his horse, but was obliged 
to desist because they made him so friskey that he was 
afraid to let the ladies drive him. They are the best “con- 
dition balls” that can be used. 

To Sror Biexpine.—A correspondent of the American 
Agriculturist writes that bleeding from a wound on man 
or beast, may be stopped by a mixture of wheat flour and 
common salt, in two parts, bound on with a cloth. If the 
bleeding be profuse, use a large quantity, say from one to 
three pints. It may be left on for hours, or even days, if 
necessary. 

Grartinc THE TOMATO ON THE PoraTo.-—A correspon- 
dent of the Horticulturist states that he succeeded, per- 
fectly, in grafting a scion of the tomato upon the potato 
vine. He cut about one-third of the potato shoot off, just 
above a leaf, taking care not to injure the bud at its base. 
The scion, beiag shielded from the sun, was every day 
sprinkled with a little water, and it took readily. In the 
fall the tomato was loaded with ripe and unripe fruit, and 
had grown to a large size. The potato and tomato are 
closely allied, botanically. 

Ferrets.—A correspondent of the Prairre Farmer, who 
speaks from experience, says ferrets are among the most 
useful, least expensive animals any nurseryman, farmer, 
or grain-dealer can have around their premises, in the de- 
struction of rats and rabbits, affording to those who have 
them, many days of sport and recreation. We can en- 
dorse all that is said of their vatue in this respect. But 
whether thay can be easily kept in our severe climate 
may be an open question. In England they are exceed- 
ingly useful, and few farmers are without them. 

Crover anp Grasses Enricn tae Soit.—The Maine 
Farmer well remarks: “Plowing under a thick, heavy 
grass sward furnishes an ample manuring for several suc- 
cessive grain crops. The decomposition of the abundant 
roots and stems of the grass supplies nutrition jor 
growths of a different character, and having a greater 
money value to the farmer. Hence it may be good policy 
for the farmer to give a large share of his lebor and atten- 
tion to producipg a heavy growth of grass on all lands 
when devoted to this crop, knowing that this most cheap- 
ly and effectively prepares his soil for the production of 
other crops.” This is true, especially in the case of clover. 

Mice ann Fruir Trees.—A correspondent of the New 
York Observer says: “Davin Taomas,'of Cayuga county 
told us in the Genesee Farmer a few years ago, that trees 
should be well banked up with dirt in the fall before 
snow. I have always fourrd this to be a good remedy.” 





The editor of the Observer truly remarks that ‘‘when j 


banking with dirt has been neglected, tramping the snow 
compactly around the trees will turn the mice away.” 
We had written thus far, when one of the most experi- 
enced fruit-growers of western New York c»me into our 
office. “What is the best way to keep mice from fruit 
trees?” we asked. “Bank them up.” What is the next 
best? “Stamp the snow around them.” 


AGRICULTURE IN 1900.—MaxweL’s Sighs, Smiles and 
Sketches gives the following amusing sketch of Agricul- 
ture in Devonshire, Eng., at the present day, and what it 
may be in 1900: 

A. D. 1861. 
Come, wife, tis time for we to rise, ° 
The clock is striking five : 
Be quick and get the tatees fried ; 
Now do, lass, look alive. 
T’ve got to put my barley in. - 
And now the first of May’s come; 
I don’t know how us shall get on, 
If many rainy days come. 
Tve got to cart out all my dung 
And lime to till the tatees ; 
™ ye as wet can + I 
ow bot my poor pate is! 
There’s Brisk and be cruel galled, 
And Tidy Mare is eripy 
And oats are down, and wheat’s a’valled, 
And Roger's always swipy ; 
And all the sheep have got the scab, 
And wool’s a going down ; 
And I’ve to draw my produce in, 
Vul vourteen miles to town. 
And Lady-day’s a’come and gone. 
And I’ve not paid my rent = 
And Bill, and Jan, and little Joe 
Ha’ ne’er to school been sent yet. 
Us can’t get on it times don’t mend— 
*Tis raly quite alarming: 
I only wish my lease was out, 
I’m zure I'd give up farming. 


A. D, 1900, 


Matilda! order chocolate ; 

A... aay ten “vans ight 
nd getting up at half-past e' 
Is really quile a shock. 

I worked so hard till nine last night, 
To prove that last analysis, 

That, should my brain be further tried, 
I really fear paralysis. 

Well, I'll just take a quiet ride: 
James, bring my locomotive— 

That half-horse power, with trotting spring; 
Of health will be promotive. 

And, James, do fetch a gallon of 
Concentrated Thames.water ; 

ri amy top-dress my cucumbers— 
Five acres and a quarter. 

Well, here I’m back; I’ve been all round ; 
The farm is looking splendid. 

What fools they were, some years ago, 
To work as bard us men did! 

I’ve heard my grandsire say, his dad 
Met with some dreadful losses : 

No wonder, when they used to work 
With those great horrid hosses, 

And, James, just touch the telegraph, 
And bid my engineer . 

Turn out six dozen plows next wee! 
To get the’breaches clear! 

And tell Faraday, 
And my sub-chemist, Jones, 

To forward, by next Monday’s post, 
Their last extract of bones. 

°Tis time I got my turnips in; 
1 should not like to mess it ; 

And as I’ve only one square mile, 
There'll be enough to dress it. 

And, James, do turn the battery on, 
The wheat is just in flower, 

And give it one — shock, 
It wants a gentle shower. 

And syringe all the cabbage plants 
With essence of guano ; 

And ask Miss Jane to milk the cows 
With the new “ vaccine piano.” 

And, James, fetch down my last balloon, 
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Sorcuum Syrvp.—The Prairie Farmer estimates that 
2,500 barrels of sorghum, or Chinese sugar-cane syrup, 
were made in La Salle county, Illinois, last year. 

A Heavy Hoc.—The Boston Cultivator says: “Dea. 8. 
Burnuam, of Dunbarton, N. H., lately killed a hog, short 
of 20 months old, that weighed 675 lbs. It gained on an 
average about 2 lbs. a day. 

Larce Hetrer.—The Boston Cultivator mentions that R. 
W. Fietp, of Lanesboro, Mass., sfaughtered on the 10th 
ult., a two-year old heifer that weighed, dressed, 830 Ibs., 
and had 100 Ibs. of rough tallow. 

Prouiric Seevs.—The, Boston Cultivator says that N. W. 
Howmes, of Nottingham, N. H., raised in his garden last 
year from one bean, 415 good beans; and that a cluster 
of 18 beets from one seed was grown last year by J. Lov- 
EripGe, of Heath, Mass. ; 

Preserving Gawe.—The London Sport gives the follow- 
ing receipt for keeping game along time: “jDry up the 
wound with blotting paper; wrap up the head and scak 
the body in coffee. Afterward the game will not suffer 
from the most unfavorable temperature,” 





Orcake vs. Oats anp Bartey.—The Jrish Farmer's 
Gazette says: “It is unquestionably true that oats or bar- 
ley are more nutritious, weight for weight, than linseed 
cake.” We question it, and would respectfully ask our 
cotemporary for the proof of his assertion. 

Weicur or Prize Gratin 1n IRELAND—At the last win- 
ter show of the Royal Dublin Society, the prize wheat 
weighed 61 lbs. per bushel; barley 57 Ibs.; white oats 42. 
Ibs.; and black oats 40 lbs. We can raise better wheat 
here, but the barley and oats are much superior to any 
raised in America—at least that we have ever seen. 


Larce Ecc.—The Orleans Republican says D. B. Keu- 
LoGG, station agent at Holley, has sent to that office a 
monster egg produced by a hen owned by him. The egg 
measures six and a fourth inches in circumference the 
shortest way around it. The hen that lays such eggs 
must be a great goose, when a smaller size would be just 
as much an egg. 

Prince ALBERT AND AGRICLTURAL Papers.—The Jrish 
Farmer's Gazette, in alluding to the lamented death of the 
Prince Consort, says: “ We had the honor to receive his 
support as & patron of, and a subscriber to, this journal 
for nearly twenty years, and he unquestionably evinced 
at all times, a deep interest in the advancement of agri- 
cultural knowledge in this part of the Kingdom.” 


Tue Osace Orance as A HepGe Priant 1n Encuann.—A 
correspondent of the London Journal of Horticulture states 
that Mr. Rincway at his county seat in Kent, England, is 
trying the Osage Orange as a hedge plant, and that he is 
sanguine that it will make a firm, useful, good hedge. Its 
shining green foliage looks wel! in summer, and being 
covered with thorns it is better adapted to resist the nib- 
bling attacks of cattle than most other plants. 


Buyrne Horses For THE Frencn Cavatry.—McCLetian, 
in “The Armies of Europe,” says: “Horses are pur- 
chased at from 4 to 7 vears of age, and must be of French 
origin. The animal is brought to the commandant of the 
remount depot, and submitted to his inspection, without 
any price being named. If the commandant finds him 

















ee 
unsuitable, he is at once rejected; if the contrary is the 
case, he is brought before all the officers of the depot for 
a thorough examination. Each officer then writes his 
estimate of the value of the animal on a ship of Paper; 
these papers are placed in a hat and shaken up, so that 
the estimate of each officer may not be known; the mean 
of these estimates is then taken, and the commandant 
offers that price for the animal. If the owner accepts the 
offer, the price is paid at once; if he refuses, the horse is 
at once sent away, for no bargainifig is allowed.” 


A Forrcne rrom a Sueer.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Cultivator relates the following anecdote : 


“Tn 1802, Mr. Bripwett, a law student in Stockbrid: 
told a poor lad that if he wouid catch and turn out his 
horse he might have it to ride home to keep Thanks iving. 
The boy accepted the offer, and the day before Thanks. 
giving, as he was mounted on the horse ready to start for 
home, Mr. Brpwett handed him a silver dollar—the first 
dollar the boy ever had. Instead of spending it for per- 
sonal gratification, as most boys now-a-days do, he bought 
a sheep with it. From that sheep he had, in 1932, a flock 
of 1064 sheep which he sold for 1506 dollars. The money 
he invested in up-town lots in New York city, purchasing 
ten lots for 250 dollars each, which he sold, in two vears. 
for 12,000 dollars This was the beginning of the fortune 
of Narnan Jackson, Esq., distinguished for his generous 
and munificent donations at various times to Williams’ 
College, Mass.” 

“When a boy, the writer, with his brother and sister, 
each had a sheep given them, and their father kept them, 
and retained half the increase for keeping, thus affordin 
an opportunity for png a little money which he ant 
they could call their ogvn. Myself, and brother, also, were 
allowed, each, a piece of ground to cultivate as he pleased, 
and were permitted to sell the products thereof for what 
they would fetch. In this way we were allowed to get 
money that we could call our own, it being the product 
of, our own skill and industry. The brother of the writer 
is now a successful and forehanded farmer in Worcester 
county, Mass., and the writer has a farm in Hampshire 
county, Mass. How much these early lessons in rural in- 
dustry and economy had to do with their present position 
can never be accurately estimated. Doubtiess something 
and perhaps much, All farmers will find it a pleasant 
way thus to encourage their children by giving them an 
opportunity, by exercising skill and industry, to produce 
something they can call their own. 

How To Preserve Porators at Sea.—Captain Giiperr 
Smiru, of the burque Martha Wenzel, has communicated 
to the Yarmouth (England) Register a method by which 
he succeeded in preserving potatoes at sea during long 
voyages. “To preserve potatoes,” says Captain Ssiru, 
“put them into a pen on deck, the door of which must 
always be kept opea in good weather. Scatter over them 
a quart of air-slacked lime ty, every twenty-five bushels; 
pick them and rub off the sprouts once every month. 
Put up and kept in this manner, they will remain good 
five or six months.” On the first of August, 1861, he 
says: “I have now potatoes on board that were taken in 
at Melbourne, Jan. 20th ; the vessel since has been to Cal- 
lao, Chinchas, and is now within a few days sail of Bour- 
bon and Mauritius; consequently the potatoes have been 
on board, and daily used for six months and ten days, and 
for cooking purposes, they are as good now as when taken 
on board at Melbourne. I would further add in this mat- 
ter, that if potatoes were taken out of the damp cellars in 
the spring and put in some dry out-building with a good 
circulation of air, and a little lime mixed with them, they 
could be kept until July and August in a good state of 
preservation.” 
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MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES. 


[ratiaN Honey Bees.—Much has been said during the 
last two years in regard to italian bees, which were intro- 
duced into the United States as being preferable to our 
native bees. There are no families of these bees for sale, 
put they are propagated by the sale of Italian gueens only, 
at prices ranging from $8 to $10 each. 

My opinion has often been asked in regard to the value 
of these over our common bees, but I have been unable to 
reply from my personal experience with them; yet I think 
my opinion of them will be found, in the end, to be nearly 
correct. 

In the first place, on the introduction of these Italian 
queens I was suspicious that specudation was at the bottom 
of it. I sought all the information that could be obtained 
in regard to them, read all the rural publications, heard 
all the arguments in their favor, from that day to this, and 
still my opinion is that there is quite as much humbug in 
Italian queen bees as there are merits over the native 
species. 

It may be said, with some show of plausibility, that in- 
asmuch as [ have had no practical experience with these 
bees, my opinion is not entitled to much respect. To this 
I reply, that I profess to be a pretty correct studier ot 
human nature, and to be able to detect humbugs, in many 
cases, Without any positive proof of their demerits, I rea- 
son in this wise: How does it happen that a species of 
honey bee should have been in existence in Italy for cen- 
turies, far superior to our native bees, which are the same 
as all others in Europe except the Italian stock, and yet 
none of the writers on the honey bee in Europe during the 
past hundred years have alluded to that species as being 
worthy of culture? Indeed, it is not mentioned at all by 
any of the modern English, French and German authors, 
which is a significant fact, that this species is of no par- 
ticular value. 

Again, it seems to me to be hardly possible for so valu- 
able a species of honey bee, as it is pretended they are, to 
have remained wholly unknown to the best apiarians of 
the oid world, and the new, till the year 1860. 

Being deeply interested in the profits accruing from the 
‘abors of honey bees, I should have been one of the first 
purchasers of these Italian queens if I had been led to 
believe that they were any better than others; and in giv- 
ing my opinion on them, I do not say that I am infallible, or 
that possibly I may not be mistaken; but the whole thing 
does really look suspicious, and if I can do the public any 
good by warning people of humbugs, I think that I shall 
be considered engaged in a laudable business. 
years ago, on the introduction of the famous, or rather 
infamous Dioscoria Batata, or Chinese yam, I did all I 
could to put thé public on its guard; and I have good 
reasons for believing that there are hundreds of people 
who are indebted to me for not haying their pockets 
heavily taxed for an article not worth receiving as a gift. 

T have noticed that the laudations (puffs) of Italian bees 
come from parties who have gweens for sale. I scarcely 
see a word in their favor from disinterested sources. But 
still, as I said above, | may be in error, and these bees 
may be all that is claimed for them. 

Ten dollars, these times, will almost buy a cow, and to 
Pay that sum for a queen bee, and a few workers which 


Some 





can, at best, be only half-breeds, is what I think the read- 
ers of the Genesee Furmer will be slow ‘to do. It these 
bees are valuable, they will be rapidly propagated, and in 
a few years the price will be down to a reasonable sum, 
when bee keepers will be able to obtain them at their 
actual value 

It is said that the Italian bees are larger than our native 
varieties, more hardy, stronger, and are able to gather 
honey from some kinds of flowers from which the com- 
mon bees are excluded. It was originally said that they 
could extract the honey from red clover blossoms, but I 
notice that this assertion is contradicted. If they can 
reach the honey in that variety of clover, I shall be in- 
ctined to withdraw a large portion of my disparaging 
remarks in regard to them. 

How Far vo Bers Fiy?—The question is frequently 
asked, “ How far do beés fly in search of honey?” There 
are instances in which they go three or four miles, when 
the weather is warm and no winds exist to obstruct their 
flight; but the average range of a family is in a radius of 
about three miles diameter. If we could place a hive 
of bees in the centre of a desert or sandy plain, three 
miles in diameter, Ido not think that they woul¢ be able 
to gather honey enough to survive, even if a great supply 
were to exist at tho usual season on the immediate bor- 
ders of said plain. 

In consequence of the flight of bees being thus restrict- 
ed, it is possible to oversteck any district, in the same 
manrer as a farmer can overstock a pasture with cattle. 
I consider about one hundred familivs enough to stock 
any location, where no other bees exist within a mile and 
a half of the apiary. In some places, this number will be 
too large where the bee pasturage is poor, but in the best 
districts one hundred hives can be profitably kept, even 
if a few other smali apiaries exist in the vicinity. 

It is surprising to see what a vast quantity of honey 
might be gathered in any State if we had a sufficient 
stock of bees, properly distributed. I have no doubt that 
enough honey is lost every year, for the lack of bees to 
gather it, which, at fifteen cents per lb., would pay the 
entire expenses of our government in ordinary timés. 

Clinton, XY. Y. T. B. MINER, 





Keepine Eaes 1x Asues.—Some time ago, I read 
in the Genesee Farmer of eggs being found in an 
ash bed, where they had been kept for two years, 
and when found were as nice as when fresh laid. 
The writer thought it would be well for some of 
your readers to try the experiment and give the 
result. Well, thought I, it looks reasonable, and 
how much labor it will save of greasing (which 
was my usual successful way of packing). So I 
packed my eggs in nice, clean ashes, and it was but 
litile work, at the same time telling my particular 
riends how cheaply I was going to keep my eggs. 
When Thanksgiving came, eggs brought a good 
round price, and now was the time to sell; but 
when I came to break my eggs to try them, they 
looked as though they had been partly boiled, and 
they were well saturated with lye. My neighbors 
have had the same Inck. Who shall we lay our 
loss to? I would like to know how your corres- 
pondent sneceeded in packing his eggs. Will he 
please write and let us know? ‘mrs. A. J. 8., Ar- 

Mich 
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CULTURE OF WHEAT IN MONROE COUNTY. 


S. Epwarps Topp, a well-known agricultural 
writer, spent a few days last Autumn in this vicinity 
and furnishes the Country Gentleman some inter- 
esting letters in regard to agricultural matters in 





Monroe County. We copy a portion ef his re-|° 


marks in regard to the culture of wheat: 


When a piece of woods is cleared off and the 
ground simply harrowed thoroughly, without 
plowing, and it is sowed with winter wheat, the 
soil must be uncommonly wet, and the winter 
must be very unfavorable indeed if that wheat is 
much injured by freezing and thawing. And there 
is a very cogent and philosophical reason why 
winter wheat is injured less by freezing and thaw- 
ing on such soil than it is on old ground. 

We all know that when we set a stake or post 

‘perpendicularly in the ground about one foot deep, 
the frost will soon heave it to the surface; but 
when it is set at an angle of forty, or forty-five de- 
grees, it will remain about as deep as it was origin- 
ally set until it is rotten; because as the soil freezes 
and thaws it is lifted with and settles back with 
the soil. 

The sod of grass ground is raised by the frost 
bodilf, and settles back bodily when it thaws; and 
for this reason the roots are not all lifted out by 
the freezing and thawing in winter. 

Now when wheat is sowed on new land that 
has never been plowed, the roots spread out almost 
horizontally on the surface of the ground, and thus 
form almost a complete mat, so that when the soil 
is expanded from freezing, it is raised bodily, roots 
and all, and taus it settles back, when it thaws, to 
its original position, without severing any of the 
roots of the plants. In new land that has not 
been plowed, a large proportion of the vegetable 
matter and the elements of fertility are near the 
surface of the’ soil, and consequently the roots 
spread out horizontally much more than they do 
vertically. But when the soil is deep, and the 
‘vegetable matter is thoroughly incorporated with 
‘it, and when the elements of fertility are mére 

.abrndant six or eight inches below the surface than 
near the surface, the roots will strike almost per- 
penficularly downward. Therefore when two or 
‘three inches of the surface of the soil comes to 
freeze, the plants are lifted, and the roots must 
either give way at the lower ends, or be severed 
just‘ below the frozen earth. It is easy to perceive, 
when -such is the case, why and how readily the 
wheat plant is injured and thrown out by freezing 
and thawiug in the winter or spring. 

‘Reasoning from analogy on the subject, most 
good farmers in Monroe county, who have a repu- 
tation for raising the best crops of winter wheat, 
adopt the practice of 

*MANURING THE SURFACK FOR WINTER WHEAT, 


in preference ‘to mingling the manure thoroughly 
with the soil,-as deep as it is plowed. By plowing 
the soil. to a good depth once, and by working only 
@.few inches in depth of the surface—rendering it 
fine and mellow—and by spreading finely pulver- 
ized compost on-the surface, and simply harrowin 
itjin.about the time the grain is sowed or drill 
in, :the roets for, the most part, will strike out hori- 





oo 
zontally, or nearly so, and will become so thorough. 
ly interwoven with each other near the surf; 
that they are not drawn out at the surface as the 
are when they strike down nearly vertically; byt 
the entire soil rises and settles back in the same 
manner as sod ground does, without heaving out 
the plants. © 

I have made particular inquiry of those farmers 
who have adopted the practice of manuring op 
the surface, in every locality where I have trayeleq 
during the past season, and I have found that ig 
most instances they are satistiec that winter grain 
will not suffer so much injury from freezing and 
thawing, when the manure is well rotted and spread 
thin on the surface, and harrowed in about the 
time when the grain is put in, as it wil!l if the ma. 
nure is plowed under. 


A TALK ABOUT THE WEATHER, 


“Goop morning, neighbor Smith.” 

“Good mornin’. Aint this awful cold?” 

** Yes, pretty cold, neighbor; but the high wind 
makes it appear colder than it really is. The eold- 
est we have yet had was four degrees below zero,” 

“Tt seems to me as it it was the coldest I ever 
knew it.” 

“Oh, no; don’t you remember the cold Friday 
of last winter? The mercury then sank to thirty. 
two degrees below zero, which was the lowest tem- 
perature Iever recorded. These first five days of 
January have not been unusually cold, but very 
uncomfortable, from the fact that the wind has 
blown a gale from the north. New Year's day, 
you know, was warm and rainy, the therinometer 
marking thirty-five degrees at six P. M. Duri 
the afternoon, I noticed the barometer fel! unusa- 
ally fast until, at six P. M., it was down to 2>.50 
inches. Well, the wind hauled to north, and be 
gan blowing a gale at nine P. M., and continued 9 
until noon of the fifth. The mercury in the ther. 
mometer sunk during the night of the first to four 
degrees—a very sudden change of thirty degrees” 

“T thought my stock would freeze, and seemed 
to me they ate a quarter more than usual.” 

“They tell about having barns too tight and 
warm for stock, but I don’t believe in it, neighbor, 
Of course there may be such an one, but there aint 
one in this county. When the manure behind the 
cattle freezes, I know the ‘tie-up’ aint too warm 
to be comfortable; and, as you say, it does takes 
good deal more fodder for stock during the col 
weather. The colder the barn, the more it wil 
cost to keep the ‘critter,’ and the reason is just 
this. neighbor: A certain amount of heat is r 
quired for the body of the animal. The food con 
sumed is what makes or supplies that heat, and if 
the air that surrounds the body be very cold,s 
greater amount of heat is withdrawn by contact, 
and to supply this amount a greater quantity of food 
than usual is required.” 

“Well, I don’t know how that is; but I know 
that my stock take right hold of almost anything, 
poor hay, stalks and straw. Does your barometet 
always tell when the wind is going to blow hari, 
and about storms too?” 

“Yes; every change in the atmosphere is ft 
lowed by a corresponding fluctuation of the me 
cury in the tube of the barometer. It falls th 
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lowest and quickest before a high wind, whether 
accompanied by a storm or not. During and pre- 
ceding fair weather, it rises and remains the high- 
est. AS & farmer, I find it very valuable during 
the summer season, particularly during haying- 
time, when I watch it closely, as it always gives a 
few hours notice of rain storms and thunder show- 
ers. 1 remember one time last summer; it was 
very foggy in the morning and had al] the usual 
appearances of a storm, but the barometer said 
‘fair,’ as the mercury was rising. We mowed all 
the forenoon, and at noon the fog broke away and 
we had a fine afternoon to get up the hay in, while 
neighbor Jones kept his whole crew ‘laying still’ 
al] the forenoon for fear of rain.” 

“] always thought I could tell pretty near what 
kind of weather was coming.” 

“ Well neighbor, if there is any one thing I have 
learned during several years of weather observa- 
tion and record, it is to be very careful about fore- 
telling, weather but a few hours in advance. 

Beafast, Maine. GEO. E. BRACKETT, 





THE FARMER IS KING. 


“Corron is King,” said a Senator. “ Nay,” 
said another, “Gold is King.” Nay, say we, the 
Farmer is King! A monarch is prepared for his 
throne by a careful education. But who is nur- 
tured with such an education as the farmer? He 
is nursed in the strong embrace of prolific, any- 
handed Nature. Our mother Nature keeps the 
wisest school. Great Nature—rude, yet gentle; 
stern, yet kiudly; terrible, yet loving; fragal, yet 
bountiful. We aimost believe that no men can be 
God’s great men, unless nurtured in the strong 
embrace of our great mother on the bosom of the 
earth. 

All men should, some time in their lives, live out 
in the midst of Nature and till the soil. He who 
has been born and reared and who lives in a city, 
debarred the privilege of communing with Nature, 
is most unfortunate. He can never be a whole 
man. He lacks the stern poetic teachings of this 
great school. Nothing can compensate for it. 
“An undevout astronomer is mad!” exclaimed a 
wise man. An undevout farmer is a monster! we 
exclaim. What! can the husbandman receive his 
food direct from heaven—its rains, and dews, and 
sunshine; it smiles over him in the blue and span- 
gled vault, sun and moon and star lit; all around 
him in the wavy grass and grain, the many-tinted 
flowers; in the voices of the wind and the bending 
trees; underneath him, in prolific, fresh-turned 
soil—and still be a monster, out of tune with outer 
and inner Nature? Who lives so far from tempta- 
tion? Who lives so nigh his Creator? enwrapped 
all about with his arms—fed from his dazzling, 
munificent hand. He sleeps between the leaves of 
God’s pictured book—the Universe. 

“He loved husbandry,” is the enconium that in- 
spiration pays to one of the best Kings of Israel, 
and who had one of the longest and prosperous of 
reigns. ‘ Uzzan, the King,” says the sacred wri- 
ter, “ digged many wells, for he had much cattle; 
husbandmen also, and vine-dressers in the moun- 
tains, and in Carmel, for he loved husbandry.” 
If this could have been said of his successor, the 
Jews had not been parted and scattered, as at this 








day, among the nations. As long as it can be said 
of the sovereigns of these States, “they love hus- 
bandry,” the Republic is safe. Small farms grow 
true patriots. The wealth of the Republic must 
be a common wealth, It is the nature of power to 
seek to increase itself. When monarchs increase in 
power, it is in bald words the growth of tyranny. 
Not so the King Farmer. His tyranny is over bar- 
renness. He sniites, and lo! the sterile earth 
groans; but it is with abundance. He brings his 
enemies to the faggot and the stake; but they are 
the thistle, the dock, the daisy and the briar. He 
overruns and subdues the territories of his foes; 
but they are the swamp.and the quagmire. He 
plows up the very foundations of the strongholds 
of his destroyers; but they are the deadly malaria, 
the stinging insect, and the fanged and poisonous 
reptile. The earth is his slave; but it is the sla- 
very of love, for it buds and blossoms before him, 
and the trees clasp their hands for joy for him. 
He chains his servants to do his will; but they are 
the elements, the huge and willing ox, and the 
majestic horse, impatient to do his bidding, and 
champing tor the word that bids him go. ‘ 
When the monarch Farmer raises himself on 
high and stretches his scepter abroad, cities spring 
up under its shadow. The sound of the spindie, 
the loom, the anvil, and the ponderous foundry and 
mill are heard. The hum of the industriqus mul- 
titudes comes up like the voice of: many waters: 
white-winged ships fly over the unstable main; 
men cast aside their hides and fig leaves and are 
clothed in imperial garments, and women are ar- 
rayed in fabrics fine as gossamer and many tinted 
as the sunset cloud. Penury, pestilence and fam- 
ine he keeps bound in his prison-house. Labor 
stands in the door of his magazines, and in his stal- 
wart hand he holds the scales of human life, and 
weighs out the supplies of trade and art, and artists 
and armies; of school and church and state; food 
and raiment, abundance and luxury. He deals out, 
the progress of human kind. Tae Farmer 1s 
Kina—the Monarch of men. ©. N. BEMENT. 
New York, 66 Hast 29th street, 


Pretty good—though emanating from the city of 
New York. But our esteemed correspondent has 
been long a farmer, and loves the country and 
doubtless sighs for its quiet enjoyments.—Eps. 





Tne Frax anp Linen Trave or Iretanp.—Bel- 
fast, the great emporium of the linen trade, export 
ed in 1860, 65,600,000 yards of linen and 13,200,000 
lbs. of yarn and thread. Next in importance to 
the flax industry, is the trade in sewed muslins, 
employing about half a million of persons in Ire- 
land. Another manufacture carried on in Belfast 
is important in the consumption of agricultural 
produce—namely, starch making from wheat. Ten 
firms use nearly 240,000 bushels of the finest red 
wheat every year. The wheaten starch made by 
the old fermentative process, is largely used by 
bleachers, the goods retaining their stiffness longer 
than if dressed with the rice and other starches, 
The whole of this business is at present nearly par- 
alyzed, as America was the best market for Irish 
linen goods, very limited quantities of which have 
been imported during the past nine months, 
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NOTES ON FiELDS AND CATTLE. 


Svon is the title of a gossiping book on farming 
matters, recently published in England, from the 
pen of Rev. W. Horr Beever. A few extracts 
will be read with interest. 


Tue Cow.—“ However, whether we will it or no, 
we must believe that there exists a cousinly bond 
between the savage bull of Central Africa, lying 
sulkily in wait for the unwary traveler; the cun- 
ning bison of the American savannah, so deeply 
ensconced amidst the reeds of the sunken water- 
course as to be distinguishable only by its hump— 
the hunter’s prize; and yon meek-eyed dapple 
milch cow there, sheltering knee deep in the brook 
beneath a verandah of ash branches, reflectively 
whisking off the flies from her flank with her tail 
—so utterly regardless, meanwhile, of the aged 
female above, gathering cresses for the hall, in the 
red cloak the young ladies have given her. A cer- 
tain amount of relationship, such as Youarr sug- 
gests, one may imagine between the sharp-eyed 
black group there, the like of which Macgregor 
drove, that peer down so curiously from beneath 
the thick fringe upon their foreheads at the intru- 
sive pedestrian; between the long, active bull— 
that is so apt to cut off or precipitate the salmon- 


fisher’s retreat by the tempest-torn passage of the | 


Awe—and the Urus of the Hereynian forest, men- 
tioned by Ceesar—elephantine, untameable—whose 
horns, polished and tipped with silver, they were 
wont to use for the grace-cup at their solemn festi- 
vals, and whose direct lineal representative is pro- 
bably the modern lichen-eating Lithuanian auroch ; 
but how ever came the connection between the 
yak of Thibet and the improved Durham cow, it is 
beyond us to conceive: the one there, fronting so 
complacently the ferocious gale, on his exalted lair 
among the pointed rocks—with back exposed to 
the pitiless storm, bare as the traveled trunk of a 
bygone generation—being contented, apparently, 
with the rug wherewith nature has considerately 
enwrapped his nether limbs, in everlasting compen- 
sation, it would seem, for his obligatory existence 
on those icy Asian wastes, where litter must be 
scarce; the other, with such queenly calmness, 
scarce observant of your entrance—chewing quiet- 
ly the cud across her recumbent calf, as the world 
renowned baliff of Townley rolls back the door of 
her stall—on whose mellow cubic form you can 
detect no shade or hollow, and the elastic padding 
of whose meat-clad ribs your finger dents in vain.” 

Tue Horse.— Your young ones, you can not 
keep too well. When weaned, which should be, 
both for their own and their mothers’ sake, but es- 
pecially the mothers’, about September, give them 
plenty of new cow’s milk, diluted somewhat with 
water, crushed corn and bean-flour, with Swedes to 
make them bone, a few white peas, and a lock of 
the sweetest upland hay. This, with gentle caresses, 
should daily be the lot of the young one in his pad- 
dock and shed, - After all, what is it but so many 
pounds put out to interest? Starve a colt in his 
first year, and he is spoilt forever. No subsequent 
treatment, however judicious or generous, can re- 
deem the neglect of his early youth—the sinking 
loin, the worn look, the spindle shanks, too surely 





ever his original calibre may have been, In fact, 
whatever be the stock, ’tis keep and shelter that 
tell inthe end. Look even at that draggle-tailed 
Elspeth upon the stack there, doling out their pit 
tance vf mouldy hay to a couple of depressed Here 
ford heifers. Two years since, by courtesy Marj 

she was a stylish housemaid at the castle; to-day 
she is the desponding partner of a too adventurous 
young farmer. Better had she known when she 
was well off. In illustration again, only to-day | 
| noticed a red-breasted flunkey fetch in a pair of 
| grumbling, shiny, broad-backed porkers, which, only 
| two mouths ago, I deemed too dearly bought for a 
| pound apiece. While on the other side of the road, 
| With the last sole surviving item of her starged 
| litter crawling after her, there cropped the scanty 
| grass a sow, the fac-similie on a giant scale of a 
| young mouse—flap-eared, hairless, lank—what 9 
|few months since was a farewell gift pig; bought 
| out of a prize Yorkshire small-breed lot, and pre- 
| sented to an old man in our village by his son, an 
artisan, upon his leaving for Australia. Whata 
various fate hath befallen them! The one of aris- 
tocratic lineage reduced to the poor-house; the 
other, born in a cot and advanced to aldermanic 
plenty. On large farms, where the fields are thirty 
| to forty acres each, or upward, in extent, a team 
of bulloecks pays well, there not being the loss of 
| time in turning on such ground, which is one chief 
reason of complaint against the practice of plow- 
ing with oxen; but there must be in addition a 
sutlicient number of horses to do the road work.” 











Tue Pia.—* * Sus serofu, cochon, verrat. Generic 
character—snout elongated, etc.; speicfic charac- 
ter—back bristly, tail hairy, ete.’ Shades of Mor- 
LAND, Witey, Fisner Hoses! Whatever will ye 
exclaim at such teaching on the part of Mr. Yar- 
RELL? How doctors have come to disagree here- 
upon! How diametrically dissimilar the idiosyn- 
crasy of those, sleek, rounded representatives of 
porcine civilization which are being annually im- 
ported from the yards of the famous Mr. Crisp for 
crossing with the produce of Prussia and Russia, 
to the probable future damage of the present trade 
in bristles. To be practical, however: this inter- 
esting native should be, as everything else upon the 
farm, first-rate—broad, lengthy, deep, slort-snout- 
ed, of fine bone, with tail well set on; a thin 
pricked ear, and skin gathering in folds even to the 
hock to be plumped out before Christmas, and of a 
breed that will fatten on clover, grass, or vetches 
in summer, mangel wurzel in winter, sliced and 
slightly sprinkled with barley-meal. Innumerable 
are the excellent varieties of breed now-a-days pos- 
sessing such characteristics. Wherever he may 
hail from (and hail he does Iustily on oceasion, as 
you may learn for yourself if you attend an em- 
| barkation of them at Liverpool or Cork), whether 
from Berkshire, Essex, Yorkshire, Suffolk, Tam- 
worth, Windsor, Hampshire, Dorset—each county 
and district almost having its improved breed, all 
supremely indebted to a Chinese or Neapolitan 
forefather—you will have no great difficulty in ob- 
| tainirg what you want. To Herefordshire was 
due the pork provision when the Duke was in the 
Peninsula. Grudge not a few extra shillings (which 
you may easily save by traveling third-elass a jour- 
ney or two by way of change) in the purchase of 





attest the treatment he received in infancy, what-|an exemplary sow-in-pig to begin with. It is a 
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loss of time to buy second-rate stock, however ex- 
cellent your judgment may be, for the purpose of 
improving it. Climb as far as you can on the 
shoulders of others who have pioneered before you, 
and then take up the path. You will be passed in 
turn, never fear, by some one now a small boy 
munching at acrust, Start, however, as forward 
as you can, and do your best while your hour lasts.” 





r SHOWS OF FAT STOCK. 


Tne two principal shows of fat stock in England, 
viz., that of the Midland Counties’ Association, and 
that of the Smithfield Club, took place the last 
week in November and the first week in December 
—the former at Birmingham and the latter at Lon- 
don. These shows are interesting to American 
farmers, because the breeds of cattle, sheep and 
swine which are held in the highest estimation are 
at them extensively exhibited, and their relative 
merits to some extent tested. 

At the Birmingham show, the gold medal for the 
“best ox or steer” was awarded to a Short-horn 
owned by Mr. Taytor, of Bridlington, Yorkshire, 
and that for the * best cow or heifer” to a Gallo- 
way, bred by the Duke of Buccleugh, and owned 
by Mr. M’Comure, of Aberdeen, Scotland. The 
last-named animal was also awarded a silver cup, 
as “the best of all the cattle,” without regard to 
sex. These awards may be taken as showing the 
relative merits of all the cattle exhibited, as all 
competed, or might have competed, for these prizes, 
The Herefords and Devons, it is said, ‘were not 
up to their established excellence,” but the Short- 
horns made a fair representation, although, as kas 
been stated, a Short-horn was not the best animal 
in the show. 

But we pass to the show of the Smithfield Club, 
an association of upwards of sixty years standing 
{founded 1798), whose exhibitions have long at- 
tracted the attentfon of the agricultural world. 
Until within a few years, all breeds of cattle have 
here competed for the same premiums; but a 
change was made by which separate classes were 
formed for different breeds, and there is a general 
competition for the gold medals offered for the best 
ox or steer, and the best cow or heifer. Up to this 
time the shows have been held in London, but the 
Club, for various reasons, has provided for itself 
new accommodations at Islington. The competi- 
tion for the gold medals on the present occasion, 
resulted in bestowing that for oxen and steers on 
the Slort-horn of Mr. Taytor, which carried the 
same honor at Birmingham, and that for cows and 
heifers on a Short-horn of Mr. Favixyer, of Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, which also stood first in the Short- 
horn class for cows and heifers at Birmingham. 

The Galloway heifer which was declared to be 
“the best animal in all the cattle classes” at Bir- 
mingham, competed for the gold medal of the 
Smithfield Club offered for the best cow or heifer, 
but was set aside by a cow which at Birmingham 
was deemed inferior to her. The award of the 
Club gave rise to criticism. The Mark Lane Er- 
press asks: “ How can it be that Mr. FautKner’s 
Short-horn cow has been permitted to step before 
the Scot?” Describing the latter, it is said: “ Not 
only is her form perfect—back, rib, shoulder-point, 
breast-end, hip, loin, flank, and rump—but her 
thigh and twist are wonderful, the rounds of beef 





full and heavy to the very hocks; her head is beau- 
tiful, exactly characteristic of the breed, her coat 
just what it should be, and she handles like what 
she is, a magnificent feeder, of a quality worth 
something to the butcher, and calculated to make 
the appreciative epicure smack his lips, In pro- 
portion to her symmetrical figure elsewhere, her 
girth forms her weak point; but even this is 8 feet 
9 inches, at 4 years 10 months old.” -The girth of 
Mr. Favuixyer’s Short-hora cow is two inches less 
than that of the Galloway, although she is a full 
year older.” 

We commend the remark in regard to the beauty 
of the head of this animal being ‘exactly charac- 
teristic of the breed,” to persons who think the 
Galloways are generally “ sour headed ;” and would 
also call attention to the size, as indicated by the 
girth, for the enlightenment of those who, without 
personal knowledge of the breed, frequently speak 
of the Galloways as “small,” “diminutive,” ete. 

As a class, the Short-horns maintained the repu- 
tation of the breed at the show of the Smithfield 
Club. Of the Herefords, the Mark Lane Express 
says: “* We bave no excessive praise to bestow this 
year.” Only 15 of the breed were exhibited, but 
some of them were highly spoken of. ‘The Devons 
are spoken of as being “as pretty as ever, and this 
year in some instances combining splendid quality 
of meat with greater size than is sometimes seen.” 
Ear] Howe's steer, 3 years and 10 months old, 
girted 7 feet 10 inches. No Long-horn oxen or 
steers were exhibited, but two cows of the breed 
were shown which proved what this old breed, al- 
ways celebrated for the dairy, is still capable of in 
the way of beef. Mr. Burserry’s first-prize cow, 
7 years and 8 months old, girted 7 feet 7 inches, 
and was pronounced a model of what the breed 
should be. The general show of Scotch cattle, 
which it is said “the London butchers take delight 
in, and which get so fat in our midland and eastern 
counties pastures,” made a fine display. Mr. M’- 
Comatr’s polled Aberdeen ox, 4 years and 8 months 
old, girted 9 feet 5 inches, and the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s West Highland ox, 8 feet 6 inches. 

The sheep comprised specimens of the Leicester, 
Cotswold, Lincoln, Kent or Romney Marsh, Che- 
voit, South Down, Shropshire Down, Oxford Down, 
and the Exmoor—the latter new candidates for 
favor at the shows of the Club, and very highly 
shoken of as to quality of flesh. Mr. Forsamsr’s 
prize Leicester wethers, 20 months old, are said to 
have girted 5 feet 7 inclws each. 

Of swine, the Suffolks of Mr. Crisp, the Berk- 
shire, the improved Dorset, improved Hampshire, 
ote., appear to have been fine.— Boston Cultivator. 





Sorenum Syrvr.—An establishment for refining 
Chinese sugar cane syrup is now in successful ope- 
ration in Chicago, Il. It is specially devoted to 
the making of syrup (not sugar), which is equal, it 
is stated, to that obtained from sugar cane. The 
company offer to receive crude syrup from farmers, 
and refine it for ten cents a gallon. The syrup is 
first placed in a copper pan, and when it commences 
to boil a small quantity of lime water is added. 
After this it is strained through canvas sacks, then 
filtered through animal charcoal, aud afterward 
concentrated in the vacuum pan at a temperature 
of. 160° Fah, 
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CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 


At a recent meeting of the New York Farmer’s 
Club, the following discussion took place in regard 
to the cultivation of flax: : 

Mr. Oarrenter gave his opinion that this was 
one of the most important questions that has evor 
been brought before the Club. Flax should Le 
sown abont the 10th of May, on well-prepared 
soil, about half-a-bushel an acre. Flax fiber mixed 
with cotton improves both. 

Prof. Nasu—tThe flax crop is grown at the West 
for the seed alone. When I was a boy every fam- 
ily used to grow flax enough to make cloth for 
domestic use, all over New England. It requires 
a strong, heavy soil, and is very exhausting—so 
much so that grass did not take well. If sown for 
seed, or to use the fibre for coarse cloth, half-a- 
bushel per acre is enough. For very fine fabrics 
a bushel and a half per acre is sown. Plow about 
May first, and make the surface very smooth be- 
fore sowing. It is pulled as soon as a part of 
the seed is ripe, and dried, and the seed beaten off, 
and then spread on grass to rot, so that it can be 
dressed. 

Dr. Terme said that the culture of flax has 
been abandoned in a great measure by the Penn- 
sylvania farmers, who used to grow enough for all 
family use. But cheap cotton has driven out flax, 
because the labor was so great it could not com- 
pete with cotton. It will not be revived unless the 
great labor of its preparation can be done by ma- 
chinery, at a cheap rate; that is the great difficulty 
in the way of inducing farmers to.extend the flax 
culture. 

Mr. Gate—There is still a great deal of flax 
raised in Pennsylvania, and in the interior of this 
State. It is now prepared by machinery that ob- 
viates the most of the disagreeable hand labor of 
the old time. Farmers are content to raise flax at 
about twelve cents a pound. There is no trouble 
about growing flax; the only question is about be- 
ing able to produce it as cheaply as any other fibre, 
whether cotton or silk. All the business of dress- 
ing flax is very dirty and disagreeable when done 
by hand, and most farmers prefer to raise other 
crops, and buy substitutes for linen cloth. 


Mr. Oarpenter stated that it does not require a 
very strong soil to grow flax, nor does it exhaust 
the land any more than other crops, and he wants 
to see the cultivation greatly extended, and hopes 
that this Club will lend its influence to promote 
this object. 

Dr. Jarvis—Without doubt, cotton is not as 
healthy as flax. If flax is dirty at first in its pre- 

aration, cotton is always so through all its wear; 
it is giving off fine particles of dust that fill the air 
of our houses, and injure the health of all who use 
cotton cloth. He thought in every sense of the 
word, cotton has been a curse to the werld. It is 
not as healthy as flax for any kind of clothing, par- 
ticularly bedding, and he thought the world would 
be greatly benetitted by the use of flax, to as great 
an extent as it now uses cotton. 

Mr. Henry—I had supposed that rotting, and 
breaking, and swingling, and hatcheling flax, were 
among the antediluvian notions of the world. As 
to flax exhausting the soi] any more than any other 
. crop, I don’t believe it; and certainly with the im- 











proved machinery of the age, 
in preparing the fibre for use. 

Prof. Nasn—Flax will grow of course, on stony 
land, but the soil must be good. The reason that 
flax culture ceased so far in this country is be. 
cause cotton can be produced so much cheaper, 
The mere act of swingling occupied a man all day 
to dress sixteen pounds, and the culture of flax 
will never be extended in this country until we 
can prepare the fiber at a cheap rate—by some of 
the processes that have been tried—either } 
steam, or acid, or alkali. I have no doubt flax js 
more healthy than cotton for garments, and it may 
be produced to any extent desired, if it can be 
cheaply prepared for use. So far as my experience 
goes, all the operations connected with flax are 
laborious and generally unpopular with all farm. 
laborers. Pulling flax is very hard work. 

Rev. Mr. Weaver, of Fordham—What are we 
going to do with flax if we produce it in the great 
quantities proposed? Will it be accepted as g 
good substitute for cotton and wool? I have 
tound that it will not answer for me to wear linen 
in such weather as this. Is it likely to be gene- 
rally adopted by people, even if linen cloth can be 
made as cheaply as cotton ? 

Mr, Lanoasrer, formerly of N. H.—With regard 
to flax seed, it depends upon what the article is 
to be used for. If for seed alone, three pecks 
per acre will do; if for seed and fiber, a bushel, 
or a bushel and a peck; and it should be sown as 
early as possible after the frost is out of the ground, 
It is a very exhausting and laborious crop. A 
hand will not pull over a quarter of an acre per 
day. When dry, the seed is beaten off, it is spread, 
and not turned till it is rotted sufficiently. A man 
in New Hampshire, where I used to work among 
flax, could dress from twenty-five to fifty pounds 
per day. And as to the use of linen, there is no 
end to its use; and there is no cloth applied to so 
many uses as that of flax. We can grow four hun- 
dred pounds per acre, and used to count it a good 
crop at fourteen cents per pound for the flax, and 
one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per bushel 
for the seed, as an acre would produce twenty-five 
bushels. 

The flax question is one of great importance to 
the country; because, if we can prepare the lint 
cheaply, all parts of the country can produce a 
better fiber than cotton, sufficient for the use of the 
inhabitants, at less than the average priee of cot- 
ton, and the fabric will be more valuable, and its 
use more healthy. 


there is no difficulty 





Horse Disease 1n Carirornia.—A fatal disease 
has made its appearance among the horses in Cali- 
fornia. Last year, David Spear, of Monterey, lost 
one hundred and fifty head. It.attacked the horses 
at the latter end of the dry season, when grazing 
on bottom land. It first shows itself in the ani- 
mals throwing’ out the head, with the body much 
drawn up, and the hind legs Crawn forward—stag- 
gering about for several days, refusing food till it 
falls down, and writhes in pain till death occurs 
after two or three days. Post mortem examination. 
fails to throw light on the cause. 
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WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY PIG. 


Tae question that herds this item was addressed 
to us by @ literary gentleman who had just come 
in possession of the carcase of a fat pig, weight 
about 200 Ibs., mere or less, which he professed to 
know as little what to do with as the man who 
won the elephant knew what to do with his prize. 
Whether our friend won bis pig in a raffle, or came 
honestly by him by right of inheritance, we know 
not. We think he could not have purchased it, and 
the reason, we think, is, that he is a newspaper 
editor. But no matter; he had got the pig, and 
the question is—What shall he do with it? Asa 
like accident may happen to some other gentleman, 
our pig-knowledge may be useful to some others in 
like distress. Therefore, we let our light shine. 

The first operation -with a dead pig is to take off 
the head, pretty well up to the shoulders, by cut- 
ting the flesh with a sharp knife, and the bone with 
an ax. Cut off the ears as elose as possible; di- 
vide the jowls from the upper part of the head, on 
a line with the mouth, by knife and ax. These are 
excellent salted and smoked, or they may go into 
“head cheese.” This is made of the upper part 
of the head, with the “‘souse,” or else it goes into 
the even for “ baked pig’s head,” in which case two 
inches of the snout must be cut off for souse. 
The next eut is to sever the ribs close to the back- 
bone along each side, and take out the backbone 
for roasting. Now cut the leaf-fat loose from the 
ribs forward, and seize it with a strong grip and 
pull it and the kidney out, and then, with a knile 
inserted under the ribs, cut them loose with as lit- 
tle meat as possible. Now cut off both hams, and 
then cut them apart, taking out the tail piece 
wedge shaped, and trim the hams to a handsome 
shape, with only a short leg on each. Now cut 
the shoulders off in the same way, taking out quite 
achunk of the fat meat of the back between them. 
Then cut up the sides, if wanted for pickled pork, 
in sizes to suit; if intended for “side bacon,” 
leave them whole in two pieces. If your pig is not 
large, and you want fresh roasts, you need not take 
out the backbone, but cut it with portions of the 
ribs and sides into suitable sized roasting-pieces. 
If your pig is very fat, and as lard is worth more 
than perk, trim the joints and sides closely, and 
cut it up fine for lard. These with the leaf must 
be put in a kettle over a slow fire, so as not to 
burn, without water, and cooked till all the water 
is wholly evaporated, and the scraps thoroughly 
eooked. Such lard will keep sweet. 

It will be most convenient for you to dry salt 
your bacon. First sprinkle a little saltpeter—4 oz. 
to 100 lbs. of meat—and then rub half a gill toa 
gill of molasses upon each joint, and let them lay 
a day or two; then rub them with fine, hot salt— 
6 lbs. to 100 lbs. of meat—and then lay them upon 
the floor or on a table as many days as a joint 
weighs pounds, rubbing them over once in the 
time. Salt the ‘side-pork in the same way, and 
afterward pack it in brine as strong as salt will 
make it, 

When the joints are ready to smoke, brush off 
all the loose salt, or rub it‘off with a wet cloth, but 
do not put them in water, and sprinkle them well 
with red pepper. Smoke them with any sweet 
wood, and be sure never to heat them nor to make 
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a smoke wet days, Let your smoke-honse be open 
for the smoke to escape, and do not hurry the busi- 
ness, and you will have sweet bacon. It will take 
two or three weeks to smoke a ham of 16 lbs, 
weight. Never use rotten wood. After your 
joints are smoked to suit you, put each in a loose 
cotton bag, and hang up the joint by the string, 
not by the bag, in a cool, dry room, and your hams 
will keep fur years.— New York Tribune. 





NOTES FROM MAINE. 


“Pras AND PoTaToEs ON THE SAME LAND FOR 
Hoes.” —Eps. Grenrset Farmer :—Under the above 
quotation, in the January number, page 18, you ask 
a question (asked you by “one of the best and 
most intelligent farmers”) of the readers of the 
Genesee Farmer, to this effect: What do you think 
of planting early potatoes and peas to be fed to 
hogs upon the ground where grown—the hogs do- 
ing their own harvesting, cooking and milling, and 
fattening themselves, besides tilling and enriching 
the land? 

This seems to be an important improvement, 

especially with those who grow pork largely; and, 
if this thing can be so done economically, it will be 
advantageous to many who can not raise pork to a 
profit only on a small scale; that is, hogs enough 
to consume the refuse materials which are seem- 
ingly only suitable for hogs,—which every farm 
devoted to mixed husbandry produces. 
The editor of the New Lngland Farmer, in 
speaking of making compost, sometime in 1861, 
says it is better to fork it over by hand than to 
have the hogs root it over, because man-labor is 
cheaper than hog-labor with him. His suggestion 
was copied into many of the agricultural papers 
without a dissenting voice, as far as seen, while 
several spoke of it favorably to their readers. 

To fat hogs expeditiously and profitably, they 
must only * eat and sleep.” Hence, to have to dig 
potatoes, to get their drink, besides gathering the 
peas, will be little if any short of work. Different, 
localities will make some difference economically 
in this way of fattening hogs. But, unless there is 
some fattening property lost by letting the peas 
ripen and taking the potatoes out of the ground, it 
would be an expensive mode with us in Maine, 

The succeeding crops after peas and corn are 
better than after potatoes almost invariably, and 
where corn and potatoes are grown side by side 
with equal amount of manure, the corn getting one 
the most hoeings, even the grass, after a crop of 
wheat, oats or rye has been taken off without any 
more manure being applied, will show just the 
bounds of the corn piece for years. As to turnips, 
they are not grown sufficiently extensive to. prac- 
tically know much about their exhausting tenden- 
cies, but potatoes are practically known and gener- 
ally considered an exhausting crop with us, 

Elm Tree Farm, Maine. 0. W. TRUE. 








To Drive Away Rats.—Some six or eight 
years since, my wife, in order, as she said, to sweet- 
en the cellar, sprinkled a solution of copperas over 
the bottom; since which I have never observed 
any signs of ratsin the cellar. Her custom is to 
use the solution two or three times during the 





summer, sprinkled on the cellar floor, and I am 
fully convinced that rats do not like it.—D., Gates, 
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WHAT IT COSTS 10 SEND CORN FROM NEW YORK | THE POTATO DISEASE—EARLY DIGGING Agan 
TO LIVERPOOL. In the January number of the Farmer, & come. 
Eps. Genesre Farmer:—Any information in spondent, “ D.,” of Gates, says that -the potato 
regard to the charges consequent on the exporta- disease prevails to a considerable extent jn his Jo. 
tion of corn, may not be uninteresting to some of eality, and wishes to compare notes with othe 
your readers. as to the prevalence of the disease, and also gs to 
On a recent shipmént to Liverpool, England, | the policy of early digging. I respond by sayj 
these amounted to thirty cents per bushel, of yifty-| that the rot is very bad in this vicinity, I raise 
six pounds, after the corn was on board in the port several varieties, some of which, as the Carte 
of New York,. and comprised freight, primage, | Mountain June, Lake Erie Red, or Western 
insurance, duty, town and dock dues, porterage, | have suffered severely, while the Purple Mer 
landing and commission. As it was sold on arri- | White Kidney, (early; a variety of Pink Eye, orig. 
val, there was neither cartage nor storage to | inated by myself,) and the Jenny Lind, or Multi. 
include. The three first, and the last, of these! plier, rotted but very little. I dug a part of » 
items, may be more or less, according to circum- | Lake Eries in September; they have not rotte 
stances. In this instance, the freight was twenty | nearly as bad as the =e variety dug the latie 
cents per bushel, and the primage five per cent. on | part of October. The Carters were not dug unt 
the freight; the insurance, including the war risk, | the last of October, and I have Jost the seed, 
was one and three-quarters per cent. on the amount | Some of my neighbors who have raised the Peach 
insured; and the commission and guarantee three | Blow and Davis Seedling, say that they have mp. 
per cent. on the gross proceeds of the sale—the | ted but little, while other varieties on the same 
usual charge, however, is four per cent. | ground were badly affected. The tops of my Jen. 
In New York a bushel of corn is fifty-six pounds; | 9Y Linds remained green until they were killed by 
in Liverpool it is sixty pounds. There is, more- the frost, (Oct. 27). It is a late variety. One of 





over, a loss of about one per cent. | them weighed exactly four pounds. 1 hope others 
. iwi PAG oe 4999 S Y 
The owner has to allow interest at the rate of | will respond to “ D.’s” request. W. i, 


five per cent. per annum, on the charges, not} orth Almond, N. ¥. Jan. 15, 1662. 

including commission, from the time of landing to | TIGHT BARNS. 
the time of sale; and three month’s interest at the | eae 
ame rate, on the gross proceeds of the sale, less} Eps, Farmer:—In the January number of the 
the commission, in consideration of prompt pay-| Furmer, is a piece entitled “Tight Barns.” With 
ment, JOHN BRADFIELD. | the sentiment of that piece I fully agree, yet Tam 
afraid it may produce a mania among our tight 
barn farmers, common in this section of the cou. 


an | try “i 3 ° tae asl » 
. |try. Allow me to give you an illustration of o 
Eps. Greneske Farmer :—Sorgho sucre, or Chi- | «+ aig. a 


: ; \ |“tight barns!” You go into one of them thes 
nese sugar cane, the seeds of which were so exten- cold, frosty mornings, and you will see the cattle 
sively distributed several years ago by the Patent! sand rounded up, with their sides covered with 
Otlice, has proven so fully successful that great | frost, amd. the manure behind them frozen solid: 
preparations are making for its production the | also a liberal coating on either flank, which serves 
present year. In this county very many farmers | jnctead of straw ‘ter bedding. This neglectful 
made last year from fifty to five hundred gallons— practice is altogether too common, Would it not 
frequently averaging from two hundred to two be better to take a portion of the straw given to 
hundred and fifty gallons per acre. Much confi- the cattle as food, and use it as bedding?” World 
dence is felt in its complete success, not only as a}; ‘ ' ’ 


ne “lle ar : ‘| it not be a saving of food? Every one knows~or 
syrup-producing plant, but also in its ultimately ought to know, that cattle kept warm, eat les 
preducing sugar, than those kept as above ; even these “ tight barn” 
At Rockford, in Winnebago county, and at Earl, | tamer, let them but consider, and they will agree 
in La Salle county, large manufactories have been| yith me there. Then why not batten an extra 
established which produced from the last year’s |} ard on your barns, around your eattle? It wil 
crop, many thousand gallons of syrup. P. W. pay well. . B poise. 
Gates, Esq., of Chicago, exhibited and operated, Bormeny, Mabie, 
at the linois State Fair, and at our own and oth- “ 
er county fairs, a small steam engine which ran Prewimm Trrnie Crops in Canapa.— Having 
the erushers, while the steam evaporated the juice | noticed in the Genesee Farmer several accounts 
instead of its being done over a fire. of premium turnip crops for 1861, I wil] add anoth- 
A refinery has now been established in Chicago, | er to the number. Our county Agricultural Soci- 
which dessicates the syrup so perfectly that it is| ety having offered liberal premiums for the best 
fully equal, for any purpose, to the best refined | one and two acres of turnips, I send vou the names 


Cuba syrups. We hope to be able to supply a/ of the successful competitors, and the number of 
lively demand with prairie plantation syrup, next | bushels grown per acre: 





a -@e 


SUGAR CANE AT THE WEST. 











fall. . ° ’ 
Amboy, Wl. Jan. U3th, 1862. : —— a oe oa 
st Ist Prize, Robert Merriman ......... 1,408 bushels per sere. 
Qnd “Arthur Pollard ......... 11704 « & 
GarGet In Cows.—I. W. Sansorn, of Vermont,| 84 “ William Barber........ — = |e 
: ° FOR THE BEST ONE ACRE. 
$ us ¢ st s - . 
informs us that one of the most simple and effec 1st Prize, Thomas Penhale.......... 1,056 bushels per serb. 
tual preventives and cures for garget in milch cows,| 204d “ I. N. Hant............ -.. — . 2 
$d. “* James Casey........00. -- & * « # 





is beans, ground end fed as provender. Try it. East Riding, Elgin Co, C. W. LYMAN LEWIS 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTI- 
CULTURAL 


SOCIETY. 


We are indebted to Ensen Wicat, Esq., the able Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for a 
copy of their Transactions for 1861. As usual, it abounds 
jn interesting and valuable information. We make a few 





extracts : 

ContivaTiInc THE SrRawserry in Hitts.—This prac- 
tice is not general, we believe, around Bostor, but it is 
stated that Dr. Lopce has cultivated the strawberry for 
the past four years in kills, without removal, and with 
continuing good results. This fact will be of special in- 
terest to cultivators just entering upon this mode of cul- 
ture. The yield was about four thousand quarts per acre 
for this, the fourth year—the plants indicating perfect 
health and vigor. This method is but an application ot 
Dr. Lopee’s theory of pruning, which is the removal of 
all superfluous wood, Jaterals or runners, forcing the 
plants to form fruit spurs, with the least possible amount 
of wood and no unnecessary foliage. 

It will be seen from the Report of the Discussion at the 
recent meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western 
New York, in this number of the Furmer, that Mr. Knox, 
of Pittsburg, states that he raises strawberries in this 
way from the same plants for ten years in succession with- 
out renewal. 


Famcre or tHe F:vrr Crop tae Past .Season.—On 
the morning of February 8th, 1861, the thermometer 
marked 21° below zero—probably the greatest degree of 
cold ever experienced in the vicinity of Boston, The con- 
sequence was that, though the summer was favorable, the 
crop of fruit, on some of the most important varieties, 
The trees, too, in many in- 
stances, were also severely injured. In many cases, this 
injury has been confined to the killing of the later growth 
—the more tender shoots at the ends of limbs, in others 
to the destruction of flower or leaf buds, while in still 
others it has extended to the whole tree, causing its death, 
or rendering it worthless or of little value. This injury 
was much more severe and complete in some varieties 
than in others, showing a difference of vigor and degrees 
of hardihood in different sorts of the same kind—a differ- 
ence not sufficiently attended to when profit is the object 
of the cultivator; as, for example, in pears, the Bartlett 
and Beurre Bosc suffered greatly, the trees of both having 
been almost universally severely injured, and in many 
instances wholly killed; while on the contrary, the Marie 


proved almost a total failure. 


of these last-named having been, the past season, superi- 
or in quantity and quality to any season now remembered. 


Suetrer ror Fruit Trees.—The Fruit Committee in 
in their report well remark : 

“One of the lessons taught by the unfortunate experi- 
ence of the past year is plain and palpable; it is, that in 
a climate such as ours, fruit trees and vines, occasionally 
at least, if not always, require a certain amount of pro- 
tection against its severity. This may be obtained by 
selecting a sheltered site for the garden or orchard; and 
where that cannot be done, by the erection of a high close 
fence around it. If any question arises as to the efficacy 
of this last method it needs but a visit to the garden of 
Mr. Tupor, at Nahant, to dispel the doubt, where, protect- 
ed only by a high paling, fruit trees of all varieties may 
be seen flourishing luxuriantly, while outside of such en- 
closure the hardiest trees cannot resist the influence of 
the fierce winds that blow over that peninsula. And 
there is no ostensible cause for the exemption from inju- 
ry of the trees of Mr. Bacon, of Roxbury, and Mr. Van- 
pine, of Cambridge, and that these bore full crops of fine 
pears in a year so unpropitious as the past, but the shel- 
ter they receive.” 

SrrawBerries.—Among the new varieties, Za Constante 
is highly spoken of. In regard to the culture of straw- 
berries the committee remark that in Belmont, where the 
strawberry is more extensively cultivated, perhaps, than 
anywhere else, the growers confine themselves mainly to 
a few established sorts, depending for their crops upon 
Hovey’s Seedling, with the Jenny Lind, Boston Pine, or 
Brighton Pine, as a fertilizer; planting them in the pro- 
portion of about six of the former to one of the latter, 
and setting them in single rows about four feet apart, and 
taking but one crop from the same vines, have new beds 
every year. It is believed that this is the most economi- 
cal method of cultivating the strawberry. The practice 
of so skillful cultivators as those of Belmont is surely 
entitled to great consideration. 


Currants.—Za Versaillaise and Dana’s Transparent 
currants are commended. The former has been cultivat- 
ed for some years and is esteemed among the best. The 
latter is large, of fine flavor, and it is said, a great bearer. 
It is remarked that in an experience of forty years, the 
last season is the only one in which this fruit seemed to 
have met with severe injury. But the past year the blos 
som buds seemed to have been destroyed. 

Raspsernries.—The Catawissa is recommended to those 
who wish to prolong theraspberry season. It was shown 
as late as October 18th. 

Biackperries.—The canes of these, when grown lux- 
uriantly, are apt to be winter-killed and need protection. 
They suffered severely the past season. 


Cuerries.—This crop was entirely destroyed. The 
trees seem to have been failing for some years, and will 
not soon recover from the effects of the past severe season. 

Prears.—Far below an average. There were, however, 
some very fine specimens shown. The Urbaniste, Marie 
Louise, Belle Lucrative, Beurre a’ Anjou, lsenrre Lange- 
lier, Glout Morceau, Josephine de Malines, with some 
others, have been peculiarly large, fine and beautiful. 
There was little or no second growth on the Pears the 
past year, that which, from its immature state is most apt 





Louise, Belle Lucrative, Urbaniste and Louise Bonne de 


to be injured. The extreme cold of the past winter kill- 


Jersey, seemed to escape wholly unharmed ; the two figst 1 ed, or seriously hurt, many of the trees. 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. Y. 


Tur Annual Meeting of this Society was held in the 
Court House, Rochester, N. Y., January 8-9. 
The following subjects were discussed : 
SUBJECT I. 


Dwarf Apple Trees.— What is the best stock for Dwarfing 
the Apple, and what are the comparative merits of Dwarf 
and Standard Apples ? 


P. Barry was asked to open the discussion, and re- 
marked that there was little new to be said on the subject. 
There were two kinds of stocks used for dwarfing the ap- 
ple—the Paradise and the Doucain. Worked on the for- 
mer, the trees are very small, and suitable only for garden 
culture. The trees bear very early, and the fruit is of 
extra size and ees. On the Doucain stock, the trees 
are larger—as large as a dwarf pear. They make fine 
pyramids, or half standards, and might be of advantage 





DWARF APPLE TREE ON THE PARADISE STOCK. 


——— 


W. P. Townsenp, of Lockport, spoke favorably 
Primate, Early Joe, Early ivvens aed Red ye bed. 
and the Sweet Bough for baking. ’ 

Dr. Beapue said in Canada the Sweet Bough was the 
the most popular sweet apple, and the Red Astraehan ex. 
cellent for cooking and eating. 


H. E. Hooxer recommended Sweet Bough for bakin 
and the Early Harvest, Early Joe, Primate, and Red ae 
trachan for eating and cooking. \ 

Gro. Epwancer.—The Summer Rose is one of the best 
summer apples. Had he but one variety, it should be the 
Summer Rose. The Early Joe is a delicious eating a ple 
but is very apt to be imperfect and spotted. The Karly 
Harvest is good for the table. The Sweet Bough for bak. 
ing, and the Red Astrachan for cooking. d 

W. B. Sura, of Syracuse, recommended the Early Har. 
vest, Red Astrachan and Sweet Bough for cooking, and 
the Primate and Summer Rose for the table. 





P. Barry considered all the summer appies that had 
been named excellent, and well worthy of 
ge culture, except, perhaps, the Early 
oe, which is often very spotted, and the 
tree a poor grower. The Early Strawberry 
is a beautiful, excellent apple, of a peculiar 
and delicious aroma, and the tree a 
grower. An excellent market apple; the 
fruit sells at a high price as asummer apple, 
Would name 1t as one of our best summer 
varieties. It remains longer in perfection 
than almost any other summer apple, ripen- 
ing gradually and remaining on the tree 
longer than most others. Tree an erect 
grower, with slender branches. 


Dr. Sytvester, of Lyons, thought very 
highly of the Early Strawberry. The tree 
is a handsome and erect grower. Fruit 
ripens gradually for five weeks, For fami- 
ly use, this peculiarity is valuable, but ob- 
jectionable for market, as it is less trouble 
to pick all the fruit of a variety at once. 
Would place it among the four best. Dr, 
S. could hardly confine himself to four va- 
rieties. He wanted the Early Harvest for 
all purposes, Sweet Bough for baking, Red 
Astrachan for cooking, and Early Straw- 
berry, Summer Rose and Primate for table. 

E. Moopy, of Lockport, thought the Pri- 
mate the best early apple. Ripe nearly as 
early as the Early Harvest, and does not 
spot, while the Early Harvest is subject to 
it, and Mr. M. thought may have to be dis- 


in the West and other places for orcharding. They do | carded, for the difficulty is increasing, and varieties sub- 


not fruit so early. Would plant them 12 feet apart. On 
the Paradise stock, they might be planted {4 to 6 feet 
apart. 

Dr. Beanie, of Canada, asked if an orchard could be 
planted, under any circumstances, with either of these 
stocks so as to make it profitable. 

P. Barry.—On the Paradise stock, the trees are short- 
lived. The trees would not last more than fifteen to 
twenty years at best—perbaps not more than half so long. 
On the Doucain stock, the trees are much longer-lived. 
Had seen them twenty years old. They do not come into 
bearing much earlier than on the free stock, say six years 
from the bud. 

[We annex a cut of a dwarf apple tree worked on the 
Paradise stock. The drawing was made expressly for the 
Genesee Farmer, from a beautiful specimen growing near 
this city. It will give a better idea of a dwraf apple tree 
than the most elaborate description. ] ; 


SELECT LIST OF APPLES FOR FAMILY USE. 


_ SUBJECT II. 
What are the best twenty-four varieties ef Apples for 
general use? 
Which of the twenty-four are the four best Summer cari- 
éties : two for the table, one for baking, and one for cooking ? 
P. Barry.—The Early Harvest is the most popular 
summer apple in America. It is grown in every State in 
the Union as far Sovth as the apple is cultivated. Had 
~ a at Memphis, and further South, as good as at the 
orth. 





ject to it should be rejected. The Primate is entirely free, 
and also the Red Astrachan. The Sweet Bough is a good 
apple, and bears shipping well. Would like to retain the 
Early Joe, although it does spot. Some gentlemen pres- 
ent thought the Primate tree rather tender, and Mr. M. 
said, in reply to inquiries, that it is as hardy as a Green- 
ing, and very much like itin growth. It may be picked be- 
fore it is ripe, aud improves as much as a Virgalieu pear. 

L. B. Lanewortsy and H. E. Hooxer thought four sum- 
mer varieties were not enough, and proposed that the 
number be increased to six. This was agreed to. 

P. Bary thought the Golden Sweet a very desirable 
summer sweet apple, though perhaps rather late to be 
called a summer apple. It is an immense bearer, the tree 
a rapid grower, and bears early; an excellent market ap- 
ple, especially in New England. 

E. Moopy agreed with the last speaker in his opinion of 
the Golden Sweet. It is an excellent baking apple, but 
not as good for the table as the Sweet Bough, and will 
not bear carriage as well. Most of the Sweet Boughs of 
Niagara county are purchased for the Boston market. 

L. B. Lancwortny said Golden Sweet was the most 
persistent bearer he knew—equal to.the Baldwin. 

P. Barry said a line had been handed him, requesting 
his opinion of the Jeffries apple—a beautiful, striped, very 
superior dessert apple from Pennsylvania. It is an excel- 
lent summer apple. 

James Vick was anxious this fine apple should be 
brought to the notice of the meeting. It is excellent and 
beautiful. 


H. E. Hooxer had the Jeffries in bearing the last three 
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—— 
an excellent table apple, and the finest ac- 


years. It is have had in many years. Does not ripen till 


quisition | we 
ae aa i ions fi Penn- 
f Lockport, had received scions from Pe 
droge Pod had fruited, and he considered the Jeff- 
ar ~ ae superior dessert apple. o : ; 
The President, H. T. Brooks, thought the growing o 
jes for feeding pigs an important matter for farmers. 
Pek js cheap, and it is necessary that cheap food should 
in making it. 
ay tt oe the Golden Sweet as a good summer 
jety for this purpose. he 
“hae aia : neighbor fed sweet apples to pigs in 
t quantities, first using the Golden Sweet, and later 
an Sweet. 
ey LAxGwORTEY thought they were too good to feed 
igs ‘Let the pigs have the run of the orchard oe og 
all the wormy, fallen fruit; but apples that are fit to 
sal are worth more than they would be made into pork. 
H. N. Laneworray said he would sum up his opinion 
of the Golden Sweet in a few words—it is good for feed- 
ing pigs, not very good to eat, good to bake, and good to 
sel Aafore half ripe. Dealers will buy it, and it is con+ 
sidered pretty good before it hardly begins to ripen. 


AUTUMN APPLES. 
SUBJECT III. 
Which of the twenty-four, are the best six fall varieties ? 


H. E. Hooxer considered the Munson Sweet a superb 
sweet apple, productive, and good either for baking or 
the table. : ; 

Geo. E.pwancer said Munson Sweet is the finest autumn 
sweet apple we have, with a bright red cheek, which 
makes it attractive. Excellent for baking. 

W. H. Smita found the Munson sweet a very profitable 
apple. Tree hardy and productive, and the fruit excel- 
lent. The Fall Jenneting good, and the Colvert a hand- 
some apple and an enormous bearer, always fair, and an 
excellent cooking apple. The Rambo and the St. Law- 
rence are fine for late fall. : 

P. Barry said Jersey Sweet ranks among the best sweet 
apples of its season. 

br. Sytvester had cultitated the Munson Sweet a few 
years and liked it. The Pound Sweet is the best autumn 
sweet apple. It'is more juicy than any other sweet apple. 
For feeding there is nothing like it. 

Mr. Surrn inquired if Jersey Sweet is generally fair. It 
is av exceilent apple where it can be grown, but for the 
last few years-it nd grown spotted and gnarly with him. 

Mr. Beape said Jersey Sweet was an excellent apple in 
Canada, the fruit fair, and the tree productive. Ripe in 
October. Succeeds in almost all soils. 

Mr. Fis thought Jersey Sweet one of the very best of 
fall apples; very tender and rich. 

Mr. Moony said Jersey Sweet as known by him was un- 
worthy of cultivation, knotty and worthless. If they hap- 
pened to get a fair one it was very good, 

H. N. Convene agreed with Mr. Moony. It is an 
unprofitable apple, knotty, and falls from the tree. ¢ 

Mane bed oxen ths Jersey Sweet excellent in Niag- 
ara county, on clay soils. 

Mr. Erwancer found the Jersey Sweet to be a fine 
apple, but very often smal! and spotted. Spoke well of 
Buchesse of Oldenburg, Gravenstein, and Pound Royal 
for table apples ; and the Munson Sweet for baking. 

Mr. Hooxer said the Pound Royal is of poor appear- 
ance, greenish-white, often specked. Twenty Ounce is 
the finest of all varieties in its season (Nov. and Dec.) of 
the largest size, and one of the best market apples, excel- 

. lent for cooking, hangs well on the tree, and is a 
bearer. 

Mr. Moopy believed that the Duchesse of Oldenburg 
was one of the best autumn apples, and a very early 
bearer, often bearing in four years trom the graft, one of 
the tenderest table apples. Fall Pippin, after the Graven- 
stein, is the next best cooking apple. 

Mr. Fisu said it is generally admitted that the Fall Pip- 
os is of good quality, but he could never get many of 

em. 

Mr. Hotwes had not heard the Hawley mentioned, and 
—= like to get the opinion of members as to its 
quality. ; 

Dr. Sytvester said the Hawley is one of the best fall 
apples, but is not considered very productive. 





Mr. Beapte had the Hawley in cultivation some years, 
but of late it is not on!y water-cored, but water-soaked, 
and was about worthless. It stands in a rather low place 
in the orchard, and this may be the cause of the trouble. 

Mr. Hoac found it the same at Lockport. 

Mr. Herrinoron had the same difficulty with it on high 
ground. No good specimens. 

Mr. Hooker agreed. He would name the Porter. It is 
good for the table; good for shipping; is very popular in 

oston. 

Mr. Ertwancer wished to add the St. Lawrence. He 
agreed with Mr. Hooxer in regard to the Porter. 

Mr. Corey, of Penfield, considered Maiden’s Blush a 
very fine apple. 

r. AntHony said Maiden’s Blush is always fair, pro- 
ductive and excellent. 

Mr. Barry said it is remarkable to notice the changes 
in the character of apples. Only twelve years ago the 
Hawley was extremely popular, and it was an excellent 
apple. Now it is subject to the defect noticed by several 
gentlemen, and is about discarded. 

Mr. Hooker found the St. Lawrence a very perishable, 
unreliable fruit. The crop is generally poor and wormy. 

Mr. Beanie thought the St. Lawrence had got too far 
south. In Canada, the further north it is grown, the 
higher colored, the finer, and the more perfect the fruit. 
It is always large, fine, and the tree productive.* 

Mr. Lay, of Greece, found it to pen unevenly. 

Mr. Smita said this was the case in Syracuse. 


BEST TWELVE WINTER APPLES. 
SUBJECT IV. 

The best twelve winter, to embrace two for stock, two for 
baking, two for cooking, and six for the table? 

Mr. Ettwancer thought the Fameuse the best early 
winter apple for the table. 

Mr. Hooxer recommended for baking, the Tolman 
Sweet, and Ladies’ Sweet—a very valuable fall sweet 


apple. 
Pir. Barry said for market he was pre ared to recom- 
mend the Rhode Island Greening and Baldwin. 

Mr. Fish recommended for late keepers the Roxbury 
Russet and Golden Russet. 

Mr. BeapLe recommended the Pomme Grise as a fine 
late keeper, and asked information respecting the Pomme 
a’Or, a food apple, somewhat resembling the Pomme 
Grise. He would rather have one barrel of the Pomme 
Grise than two barrels of Roxbury Russets. 

Mr. Fisu said the Pomme d’Or is a small, excellent Rus- 
set apple. It sold last year at ten dollars per barrel in 
Canada. 

H. N. Lancworrnry said he first saw this apple on the 
ridge road, near this city, in the orchard of Mr. Suerman. 
Its fine flavor and aroma isdelightful. It is the prince of 
Russets. It is more oblong than the Pomr.e Grise— 
sometimes quite oblong. The tree is upright in its 
growth, and a good bearer. For a long time he could 
not ascertain its name, but by searching the French pomo- 
logical works became satistied that 1t was the Pomme 
@’Or of the French, and it has been called by that name. 
It is quite distinct from the Pomme Grise. 

Mr. Beap te said Norton’s Melon is exceedingly valua- 
ble in Canada. ; 

Mr. Sairn called attention to Peck’s Pleasant, as it had 
not been mentioned. It is a very valuable early winter 
spple, and a pretty good bearer. Had none this winter. 
All the winter apples ay have in Syracuse this season 
are the Golden Russet and Northern Spy. These two are 
the hardiest trees we have. 

Mr, Barry said the Golden Russet, as understood here, 
is the one with small specks on the bark. The American 
Golden Russet, so much grown in New Jersey and south- 
ward, will not do here. Our Golden Russet is not 
described in the books. 

Mr. Wricut inquired of the value of Cooper’s Market. 

Mr. Hooker said it is grown by some of his neighbors, 
and is a good bearer and keeps until April. It is a showy 
fruit, but not of first quality. The Yellow Bellflower is 
good, but sometimes specked. 

Mr. Suarp, of Lockport, inquired why some one did 
not mention the Swaar. 





*St, Catherines, C. W., the residence of Mr. B., is no farther 


! north than this city.—Eps. 
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Mr. Bzap.e found it tender in Canada. It winter-kills 
badly. 

Mr. Surra said it has the same defect as the Fall Pip- 
pin—never bears a crop. : 

Mr. Lay said the Swaar had borne well with him. 

Dr. Sytvester recommended Newtown Pippin, wher- 
ever it can be grown without specks, 

Mr. ErpwanGer said the Jonathan is an excellent des- 
sert apple, and highly colored. The Canada Reinette 1s 
also good 

Mr. Carey considered the Bailey Sweet equal to any 
sweet apple we have through January and February. 

Mr. Hoae said the Bailey Sweet is a good apple, but it 
will not keep. 

The Prestpent said the Bailey Sweet, on the warm, 
sandy land about Moscow, is a late fall apple, but on 
heavy land, and in colder situations, it is a winter fruit. 

Mr. Beapve said the Yellow Bellflower was with him 
a shy bearer, and has a very large core. He thought 
little of the variety. 

W. P. Townsenp, of Lockport, said the Yellow Bell- 
flower needs severe pruning, and if the tree is in good 
condition the fruit is good. 

Several gentlemen stated the Bellflower is tender about 
handling. 

Mr. Moopy thought this a little too far north for the 
Yellow Bellflower, but with a little care it will succeed 
well. For early winter the Wagener is one of the best. 
He thought well of Peck’s Pieasant. ; 

Mr. Barxy said the Yellow Bellflower was really a 
Southern apple. In the North it is doubtless degenerat- 
ing, though it had never done well here, except in favor- 
ed localities, but in the South ic is as fine as ever. 

Mr. Giex recommended the Belmont as an early win- 
ter apple, both for the table and cooking. 

Mr. Barry believed it to be a seedling of the Yellow 
Bellflower, and a good apple very popular in northern Ohio. 

Mr. Cummine@s recommended the Northern Spy as a late 
winter apple, exceedingly valuable for a northern climate. 
Bears well when it commences, but is not an early bearer. 

Mr. Hooker inquired about the Spitzenburg—an old 
favorite—valuable for cooking, a good keeper, and under 
favorable circumstances, an abundant bearer. Would like 
to hear what the members had to say on the last point. 

Mr. Moopy said it was good in Niagara county. 

Mr. Barry said it is one of the most popular apples in 
our state, but requires high culture, so that the trees may 
be kept growing vigorously. It is useless to try to grow 
it in grass. 

Mc. Townsend said that is the reason the Spitzenburg 
is losing its popularity. Most of the bearing trees are 
old and have been neglected. 

Dr. Srivester could recollect when the Spitzenburg 
was very popular with all who liked an acid apple. Most 
people like its high, spicy flavor, and it is not excelled 
for cooking. But the trees must be fed to get good fruit. 
This is the case with all high flavored fruit. Did not call 
it a first-rate bearer, but when trees are well cultivated 
it will give a fair crop. Had picked five barrels from one 
tree. 

Mr. Moopy—Do you call that a large crop? Cyrts 
Beaca, of the town of Cambria, in Niagara county, had 
grown twenty barrels on a tree, Ten to fifteen barrels 
was not more than a good crop. They got ten barrels of 
Baldwins to a tree. 

Mr. Saira said it does poorly at Syracuse. They think 
it has had its day and must be abandoned. 

B. Lanewortay said the Spitzenburg was a shy 
bearer. He named the Red Canada as one of the best 
apples in the world. In regard to the value of apples for 
stock, he thought there was but little difference. It there 
was more saccharine matter in sweet apples they would 
be best, but he had made cider from sweet and from sour 
epples, and could perceive no difference in the cider. 

resident Books thought very sour apples were not 
good forstock. 

BEST FORM FOR AN APPLE TREE. 

SUBJECT V. 

What is the best form of an apple tree, and which is the 
time for pruning ? ; 

Mr. Suarp, of Lockport, would head all fruit trees low. 
Sprouts coming out near the ground are more vigorous 
and stocky than those formed further up the main stem, 





= 
They show a disposition to ascend instead ot runnin 
horizontally, make a good spreading top, and ¢ Cont 
so ae = an bear 
more weight without injury. Trees trained in this y, 
are also less exposed to the winds. It was thought the 
this low pruning would not allow the use of the horse. 
hoe and cultivator among the trees, but it was not 
When trees are trained high the branches are slender and 
the fruit bends them down to the ground, but w 
trained low the branches are strong and upright and 
could get among them with a team. yu 

President Brooks asked if shading the ground Would * 
be an objection. 

Mr. Suarp thought that the ground would not be shad. 
ed any more than when the trees were trained high, for 
the reason that the branches were more upright. ; 

J. J. THomas was opposed to pruning the heads of tre 
high. In many orchards trees might be seen some three 
stories high from successive grafting. 

Mr. Fish agreed with Mr. Suarp. Branches pruned 
near the root are stronger than those formed six or seven 
feet from the ground. 

Mr. Hooker considered the question a difficult one 
Trees grow naturally of all forms. The Northern Spy 
hasan upright growth, Greening crooked and droopm, 
while the Baldwin makes a globular, handsome, oe 
headed tree. Cutout the young wood from a Tompkins 
County King, asis desirable for a Northern Spy, and soon 
there would be no bearing wood left. This variety 
requires shortening in, while the Northern Spy requires 
thinning out. It is well to study the habits of trees, for 
do the best we can, they will have their peculiar shape, . 

Mr. Herenven asked if we could not give some genen 
rules for pruning. 

Mr. Barry said there is 2 difference of opinion about 
the height heads should be formed in orchard trees, By 
believed in having the heads low. Many advantage 
result from this course. The sap has not to travel so far; 
branches near the ground are not exposed to so many 
accidents, are less exposed to the weather, and protect 
the trunks from effects of sun and freezing. All our 
orchard trees are found leaning to the east, the effect of 
our strong west winds. The higher the head is formed 
from the ground, of course, the more they are exposed, 
Low headed trees are more easily pruned, and the fruitis 
gathered with much less difficulty and. danger. The 
advantages are numerous and obvious to every grower of 
fruits. Some think that the head should be formeds 
high that a horse with plow could work under th 
branches. This is not necessary. The principal feedin 
roots are at the extremities, and as far out as the ends 
the limbs or further. Manure and culture are not needed 
under branches. Plowing injures the roots by tearing 
and breaking them. A slight forking under the trees 
all that is required. 

H. E. Hooker asked if an orchard could be kept fora 
term of years without plowing. 

Mr. Barry thought it could. If shaded, weeds would 
not grow. A light forking could be done very cheaply, 
It is wgll to plow so long as the plow does not interfere 
with the roots. He would head down at planting to four 
or five feet for standard orchard trees. Upright growing 
varieties might be headed down a foot lower than th 
Greening and other spreading kinds, 

Mr. Moopy said farmers could not afford to use the 
fork. Had found no evil from plowing. Commence 
plowing when the trees are young, and the roots will not 
come near the surface. Would form heads four or fire 
feet from the ground. Some tender trees have the bark 
injured by the sun in winter. This is prevented by grow 
ing branches low, 


Mr. Beapue said the climate in which trees are grom 


may have a good deal to do in determining the form ofa 
tree. Mr. Moopy spoke of the sun burning the trunks of 
trees. Had seen the same frequently in Canada, the bark 
injured for seven or eight feet up the trunk. Thought 
it the effect of sun followed by hard frosts. By keeping 
the head low the trunk is protected. Never saw any i 
effects from heading trees low. In Canada they have se 
vere south-west winds. Every tree leans. The mait 
crop is blown off high trees. Mr. B. would not uses 
low under or near the trees in an orchard, The roots 
ike to come near the surface for light, and air, avd dew. 

Mr. Hooker said the advocates of low heads seemed dt 
termined to drive those in favor of high heads intos 
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‘tion. Although he did not believe in forming 
onl ppg some, he was equally opposed to having 
heads as high as some have described, and as is often seen, 
Bat the heads should be formed so high as to admit of 
horse work under the trees—say five teet when planted. 
Farmers cannot use forks and spades in cultivating their 
orchards—they must depend upor horses. Any plowman 
knows enough not to let the plow rip up the roots. 

J. J. Tuomas had made a good deal of observation in 
the length of roots. The radius of the roots is equal to 
the height of the tree. If the tree is twenty feet in height 
the roots will extend twenty feet from the trunk in every 
direction. Mr. T. inquired if any one had ever known 
injury to result from plowing an orchard? “The tearing 
of the roots a little, he thought, not so injurious as neg- 
Jecting to stir the soil. Applé roots, many of them, go 
gown low, but peach roots he near the surface. 

Dr. SYLVESTER said it is necessary to shade the trunks 
of trees, and it is also necessaay to keep the tree growing 
to obtain good fruit. To effect this, it is necessary ‘to 
keep the ground well cultivated, and it is hard to do this 
if the head is formed very low. . 

Mr. Suare is determined to head his trees low, and has 
a pair of small mules for working under them, and when 
the trees are too low for these, will try a pair of asses. 


To get at the opinion of the Society, the members were 
requested to prepare a list of the varieties which they 
considered most desirable. There were — votes cast, with 
the following aggregate result : 

BEST SIX SUMMER VARIETIES—TWO SWEET. 




























Red Astrachan ............ 12 Summer Pearmain......... 2 
Primate ...... — +  .  pecemoanegpiee 3 
Farly Harvest............ o DF BOW. .cccses $600 006eeens 1 
Early Strawberry.........++ : .. RRs - 8 
Keswick Cordlin... - 2 Sweet Bough .............. 12 
Summer Rose.............+ 5 Golden Sweet.. 8 
BEST SIX AUTUMN VARIETIES—TWO SWEET. 
EE cinicenconventseses 2 Munson Sweet...... eisai 7 
Twenty Ounce ..........+-- 10 Fall Jenetting ............ “— 
OS Ra 9 Twenty Ounce Pippin ..... 1 
Duchess of Oldenburgh. .... 7 Pumpkin Sweet,........ —— 
i ccncchechebened eens 7 Maiden’s Blush............ 1 
PL ‘ctecccoumenngnwed 3 Fall Pippin..... eee oe 8 
Fomme Roval ............ i 2 MET beesemaccisesseen © 
Beauty of Kent........... » 3 
BEST TWELVE WINTER VARIETIES—TWO SWEET. 

Rhode Island Greening..... 138 Smith’s Cider....... —s 
Tompkins Co. King 12 Norton’s Melon,. << 
Northern Spy......... .. 12 Canaiia Reinette. = 
Baldwin ......... ° - 12 Blue Pearmain..... <a 
Spitzenburg........... 8 Rawile’s Janet ....... » § 
Golden Ruaset,............4. 8 Tolman Sweet..... «+. 14 
Roxbury Russet............ 7 Seek-no-further ........... 2 
Peck’s Pieasant............. S SN OE, oc secscccecs 3 
Yellow Bellflower, .......... 5 Ladies’ Sweet.............  & 
Pomme Grise............ 4 Cooper's Market... 2 
Canada Red.........2.0.00 5 Cranberry Pippin...... 1 
DE «000 nccecees +000 cee 6 Ribston Pippin............. 1 
Red Cheek Pippin.......... 8 Bailey Sweet.............. 8 
i nctcantinenntwsieihei 6 Jersey Sweet.............. 8 
PE cicccotosse axe bien S Panel Gwedt.....ccsoccesse 1 
IN si iniad caincighanens = |. Peewee wm SE 
i Seer o & Pomme Oe ....cccscs 2 
i niedssctthennene 1 Jenathban........... ae 1 
SD sticentonnenene cene (6 Sinéscases 0000 -cscoece @ 


BEST TIME FOR PRUNING. 


Mr. Hexttneron said that in his early days he grafted a 

eat many thousand trees, and had to take off many large 
imbs. In many orchards large limbs had been taken off 
by the ax previously, and he always noticed that limbs re- 
moved in the winter or early in the spring healed badly, 
often causing rot; while those taken off when the leaves 
were out healed rapidly, forming a lip of bark around the 
wound, and apparently without injury to the tree. 

Mr. Eyuwancer had found the latter part of winter the 
best time to prune. The wound then becomes calloused, 
and there is no bleeding; but later in the season, when 
the bads begin to swell, if limbs are removed, bleeding 
often results and the wood becomes injured and often rots. 
If the trees are pruned when in leaf, growth is arrested 
for the season. 

Mr. Fisa agreed with the previous speaker, and recom- 
mended pruning in the winter. 





Mr. Saare, the year before last, trimmed a pear orchard 


early, and got a good growth. Last year a part was 
trimmed early and a part late, and that pruned late made 
but little growth during the summer. 

H, N. Laneworrny had found that pruning pear trees 
when growing always checks and often stops growth alto- 
gether. If large limbs are taken off old trees about the 
first of April, bleeding ensues and the wood decays; but 
if done in April, the wood seasons before the sap moves, 
and remains sound, 

Mr. Hooker agreed with Mr. Lanawoxrruy and Mr. Ext- 
wanGer, and thought the best time for removing trees was 
the present, or about the middle ot winter. 


CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 
Mr. Barry here announced that the Rev. J. Kyox, of 


‘Pittsburgh, was in attendance, and he moved that the So- 


ciety request him to favor them with an address. 

Mr. K. has a farm of some 200 acres devoted to the cul- 
ture of fruit. He is well known throughout the United 
States as a most successful cultivator of strawberries, oc- 
cupying about fifty acres with this fruit alone. 

By a unanimous vote of the Soctety, Mr. K. was re- 
quested to favor the meeting with his experience. 


Mr. Knox then gave a very able and lucid statement of 

his method of cultivating strawberries. He thought a 
rather light loam—whct might be termed « wheat soil— 
preferable to a sandy soil for the growth of strawberries. 
Any soil, however, that would produce wheat or corn 
would produce strawberries. It was not necessary to 
make the soil very rich. He had some parts of his plan- 
tation where strawberries ‘vere set out on land plowed in 
the ordinary way, about eight inches deep, and the plants 
succeeded well. He preferred, however, te subsoil some 
eighteen or twenty inches deep, breaking up the subsoil 
without bringing it to the surface. The plants on this 
thoroughly pulverized and subsoiled land produced crops 
for ten or twelve years in succession without replanting in 
any way! He cuts off the runners as fast as they are 
formed. Plants in rows thirty inches apart, and the 
plants ten inches apart in the rows, making, twenty thou- 
sand plants to the acre. Prefers setting out early in the 
spring. When he commenced strawberry culture, Mr. K. 
slowed between the rows, but latterly has discarded all 
implements in his strawberry plantations, except the hoe. 
Weeds are taken out by hand. The less soil is disturbed 
after planting the better, as the whole ground is covered 
with a net-work of small, fibrous roots. Never allows the 
vines to bear the first year planted, but picks off all the 
fruit-stems and runners. Protects the plants in winter by 
wheat or rye straw, put on in November. Oat straw is 
not heavy enough, and blows off. Plants bear much bet- 
ter for this protection. It also serves for a mulch in sum- 
mer, and keeps the fruit from being soiled by the ground. 
One-half the straw is wasted each year, and needs to be 
supplied every autumn. Two tons to the acre is about 
the right quantity of straw to commence with, but after 
that, one ton of new straw each season will answer. 

Varieties that succeed in some soils and situations fail 
in others. The Hovey is good in Boston, and Mr. K. had 
seen it good in Cleveland, but with him it never succeeded, 
no matter how cultivated. Some varietiess seem to run 
out after culture a number of years. Pistillate vasrieties 
seem to do better when impregnated with some staminate 
sorts, than with others. On this subject he 1s trying ex- 
periments. The strawberry season ought to be length- 
ened. It is usually about three weeks, but with proper 
selection of sorts may be extended to five weeks. The 
sorts Mr. K. liked best were the following: 

Early—Baltimore Scarlet, Jenny Lind, Burr’s New Pine. 

ZIate—Troilope’s Victoria, Kitley’s Goliah, Nimrod, 
Buist’s Prize. 

Medium—Brighton Pine, Boston Pine, McAvoy’s Supe- 
rior, Scott’s Seedling, Moyamensing, Downer’s Prolific, 
Fillmore, Golden Seeded, British Queen, Vicomtesse Heri- 
cart de Thury, Wilson’s Albany, Triomphe de Gand, 

For a general crop, Wilson’s Albany and Triomphe de 
Gand are the most profitable. The latter is the straw- 
berry of all strawberries, and possesses all the excellen- 
cies that can be desired—productive, beautiful, large, of 
fine quality, berries shipping well and the plants are 
hardy. * It is not as productive as the Wilson, but an acre 
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will bring more money. Sent them to Cleveland, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York. Received orders from New 
York for more than his whole crop. If confined to one 
strawberry, he would plant the Triomphe de Gand. Al- 
though not quite as productive as the Wilson, he could 
say with safety that it produces more than three hundred 
bushels to the acre. For canning, the Wilson is preferred. 
The only manure used is well rotted stable manure. The 
same plant, if runners are kept off, will bear ten years. 
A good many crowns will start and cluster around the 
original plant, each bearing a fruit stem, and all produc- 
ing a very large amount of fruit. 

Mr. Vick expressed pleasure at the remarks of Mr. 
Knox. They show that the very best culture is success- 
ful on a large scale. We are too apt to think that good 
culture ‘must be confined to amateurs or garden culture 
exclusively, and is unsuited to the orchard and market 
garden. This is an error. That system which is most 
profitable in the garden will be generally found so in the 
orchard. 

GRAPES. 
SUBJECT Vi. 


What are the best six varieties of Grapes for family use, 
and which are the best two for vineyard purposes. 


Mr. Knox had found, among the new varieties which he 
had tried, three which gave entire satisfaction—Hartford 
Prolific, Delaware and Concord. In a vine for general 
culture, we need two things—freedom from disease, in 
vine and fruit, and early ripening. Hartford Prolific and 
Concord are free from disease in the vine, never mildew, 
and the fruit is free from any disease. The Delaware mil- 
dews somewhat. We want early ripening, so as to be out 
of the way of frost. The grapes of Kelley Island are 
very popular, because they are obtained fully ripe. The 
soil is calcareous, and the season long. Such soils can be 
obtained, and if we had grapes that would ripen early, 
we should have all the advantages of that favored locality. 
The Concord is a splendid grape, but he watched the rip- 
ening with fear and trembling as the season for frost 
approached. Hartford Prolific, it was stated, drops from 
the bunches, but it did not with him. His crop is sold 
readily at twenty-five cents a pound. Mr. K. would not 
advise planting very largely of this variety, as Concord 
displaces it as soon as ripe. The Concord will stand more 
hard usage than any other grape, and bears well. It is 
the most beautiful grape he had ever seen. It bears early, 
and vines the third year after planting average ten pounds 
each, which will sell at from sixteen to twenty cents per 
pound. Prunes by the renewal system, and plants the 
vines seven teet three inches one way by six feet the oth- 
er, making ove thousand plants tothe acre. Trellis eight 
feet high. After the third year each Concord vine will 
yield twenty-five pounds of grapes. 

Dr. Farvey. of Union Springs, said Diana was a favor- 
ite grape with him. He thought, with Mr. Knox, that 
the Concord would prove one of the best of American 
“o The Isabella has done well, and bas been injured 

v frost only two years. They ripen uniformly. Mr. F. 
has a Catawba vineyard on a point of land running out 
into Cayuga lake, which is there two miles wide, call thay 
get pretty nearly or quite ripe. The renewal 1s undoubt- 
edly the correct system. The Delaware grape is excellent 
in quality, but he could never get a bunch to weigh over half 
a pound, which is too small. Has no mildew. Diana last 
year showed signs of dry rot, and its wood is not so har- 
dy as that of Concord or Delaware. 

H. N. Lancworrtny is well pleased with Delaware, Di- 
ana, Concord, Union Village, and Rebecca, for the table ; 
and for wine, Clinton and Delaware. Mr. L. thought well 
of Bright’s renewal system of pruning. 

Mr. Tomas has measured specimens of Isabella grapes at 
Dr. Farvey’s place, seven-eighths of an inch in diameter. 

Mr. Jacoss has bought grapes in all parts of Western 
New York for years, and Dr. Faruey has the best he has 
ever purchased or seen. 

Dr. Farvey, in answer to inquiries, said his land is 
mostly a pretty heavy clay, though he has a variety of 
soils, some gravel, lying on limestone rock. First under- 
drained well, then trenched. Plowed three times and 
succeeded in getting it well broken up eighteen or twenty 
inches deep. Put on muck in a crude state. Some por- 
tions received no muck and only good common culture, 
and there the vines did pretty well. Trenched a portion 
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three feet deep with the spade, and gave a y. 
dressing of manure. The result was avery lanes me 
of wood but little fruit. At first commenced ae 
vines twelve feet apart each way, then eight feet each wat 
but now eight by ten. Mr. F. had seen some beantif) 
looking grapes grown by ringing, but size was obtgj 
at the expense of quality. His soi) is naturally d 

as would not generally be thought to require drainin 
but water runs from the tile nearly the whole year, & 

Mr. Hotes thought the Catawba and Isabella 
first on the list of grapes. Ashes he found to hasten the 
ripening. . 

r. Avery had good ripe Catawba grapes the 15th o 
September. Produced by having the vine on the south 
side of a house and well pruned. The roots were Covered 
with leached ashes. . 

Dr. Sytvester considered [sabella, Concord, Hartfoy 
Prolific, Rebecca, Diana and Union Village, the best yar. 
eties for table; and the Oporto and Clinton for wine, The 
Rebecca does well with a warm exposure; the Hartfoyj 
Prolific does not drop its berries after the vine obtaing 
age, and the Diana Mr. S. thought one of our best grapes, 
* “Mr. EvtwanGer said with him Diana does not ripen 
much earlier than Catawba. This year neither rj 
well. The Union Village is a large grape but dea 
quality and ripens too late. Could recommend the (y 
tawba where it would ripen, and the Concord and Dek. 
ware. Mr. E. was not prepared to recommend other 
varieties at present. 

Mr. Moopy was in the same fix as Mr. Ettwanerr, and 
was not prepared to recommend six varieties for gener! 
culture. The Delaware would make good wine and jg g 
good grape for the table. He ripens the Diana earlier 
than Mr. ELLWANGER. ' 

L. B. Lanewortsey said he introduced the Clinton from 
the Hudson river, in Saratoga county, and gave it the 
name by which it is known, One winter the thermometer 
was thirty-three degrees below zero, and killed all the ls. 
bella vines. A friend wrote him that he had a grape that 
endured that winter without injury, and he obtained cut 
tings and brought them to Rochester, and named 11 after 
Gov. Ciixton. 

Mr. Situ said the Northern Muscadine had this year 
been excellent. 

Mr. Barry said the Rebecca, when ripe, is one of the 
very highest flavored grapes. Unfortunately, the cineis 
rather tender, and suffers from the sun, and in some cases 
from the winter, but those who have a favorable situation 
should plant the Rebecca, and they would have a mos 
delicious grape. 

Mr. Hoag fruited thirty or forty varieties last season, 
Of these he found a few very desirable. Would nam 
the Delaware, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, To-Kalon 
and Perkins. The To-Kalon is perfectly hardy, a good 
bearer, and the fruit superior to the Isabella, and keep 
weil, but the clusters are somewhat broken. The vines 
were on the trellis last year, and did not suffer in th 
least. The Perkins is the hardiest of all grapes, ripens 
early, only a few days later than the Hartford Prolific. It 
— well and improves by keeping. A little foxy. 

Mr. Lay was much pleased with Concord. 

Mr. Fish thought Northern Muscadine a good grape 
It does not drop from the vine. Let some remain jas 
season until frost. 

H. N. Lanewortny had five or six years experienc 
with Northern Muscadine. The bunches are very smal, 
and it had proved very unproductive with him. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, it was suggested 
that a vote should be taken, which was ordered, with the 
following result: 





Hartford Prolific........... 5 Oporto........ woo cescessole 1 
Northern Muscadine....... 2 Perkins a 
a 
Bnccccce suesncetsose 6 Union Viilage..........++0 1 
PE cccecceseee<ecswens 6 Rebecca .........cccccccvccess 
OO ES TZ Catawde. 20.5 -ccccesccesccosh 
Gctcsttness eeeckees 1 ‘ 


The following officers were elected for the ensuitg 
year: President, Hucu T. Brooks, of Wyoming; Vie 
Presidents, J. J. Tuomas, W. B. Surrn, and W. R. Cor 
pock; Secretary, C. P. Bisseit, of Rochester ; Treasure 
W. P. Townsenp, Lockport. C. P. Bissett was unait 





mously elected the first Life Member of the Society. 
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BE RAISED FROM A LITTLE PLOT 
gow MUCH CAN BY ROUND. 


Bos. Genesee FARMER :—Some writer remarks “one 
thought engenders another.” Hence it comes, in part, 
that the reading in your January No. the interesting — 
de “What can be raised from a small piece of ground,” 
has determined me to give my experience the past season 

a plot, or rather two strips of ground, comparing ip 
“ _ that you allude to, about the same as the widow’s 
os of the olden time in value with the rich man’s princely 
oa 1, lying on the North end of the lot, and bounded 
by # high fence, was some 20 feet long by 34 wide. No. 
gon the East side the lot, connecting on the North end 
with No, 1, was about the same size and bounded by a two 

story barn. Qn the South side the main lot was, first, a 
high brick shop second, a huge pile of wood, while on the 
west was the rear end of the house. : 

At first sight one would exclaim preposterous the idea 
of gardening in such a secluded place, where the light, 
snd more than all, the warm genial rays of the sun, the 
central source of life and light, could scarcely reach the 
ground unless at noon; why, it is nonsense--better to 
carry your soil up on the roof and grow your garden in 
boxes. 

Having thrown the ground up well and deeply—no 
small job either, for it was terribly stony—I leveled it, and 
anxiously awaited the time when our cold snowy spring 
emerging from the lap of winter would resume its wonte¢ 
vocation. 

Meanwhile, a friend having a pile of sifted coal ashes 
that were a great eye-sore, thought, as the ground was 
cold, wet and heavy, it would be conferring a double bless- 
ing to throw up the beds in trenches, partially fill with 
shes, and then level off again. Having noticed some- 
where a statement that coal ashes were beneficial on such 
heary soils by way of lightening them, I readily assented, 
but the ground was so small that when he had gone ever 
once the ashes still formed quite a pile, so he repeated the 
operation until Plot No. 2 was full one-half ashes, and I 
was thoroughly disgusted. Weli, I planted the bed with 
beans and peas, thinking if they did anything it would be 
vain talking of artificial manures after this, with such 
mabundant supply of ashes to be had for the drawing. 
Aspell of cold rainy weather succeeded with frosts, ruin- 
ing the beans, though the peas made out to live. Having 
replanted the beans, and set out some tomato plants, I 
planted four squash seeds, two on each end of Plot No. 1; 
next a row of cucumbers, finishing with a border of beets. 
In the middle of this Plot was a grape vine, some six 
years old, running upon the fence, and also the barn— 
érawing nourishment from one Plot while shading both. 
NYomanure save hand labor was applied to either Plot, 
«xcept watering during the summer with the slops saved 
fom the kitchen for that purpose. 

And now fér the results: Plot No. 2 furmished about 
te and a half bushels string beans, and nearly one bushel 
peas, both suffering from the severe application of ashes, 
wd being shaded on all sides except overhead. Between 
the rows I also had a few nice heads lettuce, some radishes, 
éc., and late in the fall tomatoes. 

Plot No. 1 furnished a large amount of cucumbers, some 





of the vines of which fastening upon the grape formedja 
pleasing contrast of full grape bunches and pendant en- 
cumbers. I also had a fine lot of summer beets, and from 
the four squash seeds—one dying, and one not bearing—I 
had nine squashes, averaging 45 Ibs. each, two of the 
largest weighing 67 Ibs. each, and the smallest 24 Ibs. 
One of our celebrated melon growers visited the vines 
two or three times during the season and stated it was, 
under the circumstances, the greatest growth he had seen. 
The grape vine also gave an abundant crop. . 
Now, Mr. Editor, in your walks about town—you see I 
assume Editors don’t ride—have you not observed tracts 
or lots of land which compared with your correspondent’s 
or mine would be immense, lying waste and desolate, 
waiting only the hand of cultivation to cause them to bud 
and blossom like the rose, repaying the tiller not only in 
the value of his products, but that greater and eabler 
good the pleasure of watching and tending the growing 
vegetation, noting its varied cnanges day by day, trom the 
seed to the mature fruit, an¢ if as one quaint author re- 
marks, “he who causes twe olades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before, is the greatest benefactor of the 
race,” what shall be said of those who not only improve 
their minds but develope their muscle, ranking among 
the producers as well ascpnsumers of the earth by tilling 
even a “small piece of ground.” w. 





GRAFTING THE GRAPE VINE, 


A corresponpEeNT of the Horticulturist says: “My 
experience in grafting the vine for several years would 
furnish a chapter of failures, I think I grafted a few 
vines every season for about five years, and during the 
whole time succeeded in making but one grow and forma 
good vine; and this one only by disregarding the usual 
directions given by the professed experts. Instead of 
waiting for the formation of leaves, and discontinuance 
of the excessive flow of sap, I grafted this one early, be- 
fore the flow commenced. Since that time I have grafted 
thousands of vines, with nearly as good success as attends 
any other kind of grafting. I have practiced saddle- 
grafting, whip-grafting, and several fancy methods, but 
have found the common cleft grafting, carefully perform- 
ed, the most reliable and successful. For large, strong 
stocks, I hardly think tying necessary, though a covering 
of clay or grafting wax is undoubtedly beneficial. For 
smaller stocks, I use only paper covered with grafting wax 
on one side. I could not recommend copper wire in any 
case. I have also grafted on various stocks, with very 
little difference in result, using indiscriminately the wild 
frost grape of the woods, the Catawba, Isabella, Concord, 
and some others. I do not say grafting the vine cannot 
be successfully performed after the leaves have formed ; 
but it is a fact that up to the present time, notwithstand- 
ing many trials, I have never succeeded in doing it.” 


Fruit Trees 1n Henoes.—Pears and various varieties 
of fruits are grafted into the hedges, in many provinces 
in France—not that the proprietor anticipates enjoying 
the fruit. They call them God’s part (Ja pert de Dieu). 
In the quince hedges of the Prince of Desdogne, branch- 
es to bear fruit are allowed to grow and form little trees, 
bearing quite an amount of fruit, “which boquets of 
trees,” M. GaGnarm assures the editor of the Revue Hor- 
ticole, “hanging gracefully in the midst of the hedges, 
produce a beautiful effect and render the scene less arid, 
being at the same time elegant and productive.” 
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CHAPTE&S FROM MY CORRESPONDENCE. sensation on the palate, which cxltteans aaa 
nes to place 1t with the ‘good’ oaly. Petting 
The Franklin is like the Clinton—sour, 
“ Apples fit to eat after April first are ‘rare birds’ in Psa corn Sos te. OD MY table 
Ilinois, so far as I have seen. The Jansel or Jeniten ad pretty good reli wikis “Gana Gel OUt to take g 
the very best at that season. The Tewksbury Blush is a Ate a OS sacle seal gin " © taste, and by 
hardy, healthy tree, but mine, some forty or fifty in num- | ceping a PI = > Rane See) Gee aneen at their exhij. 
ber and four inches in diameter, have not yet borne. | pe esa - oar ware "5 Se Conclusion thet 
Hawley is hardy but very unproductive. Bourassa hardy ; | we must select a grape with a little acid for winter We, 


Dr. E. S. Coorer, of Knox county, Ill, an orchardist of 


large experience, writes : 


‘ . .” | Will you keep an eye to this last poi 
fruit resembling Pomme Grise. Chandler and Dutch Mi- Kate ns co noon ua neu point? T have many 
: > 5 ¥ on, 2 " 3 
gnonne hardy but poor fruit; also Beauty of Kent, Alex- went: and hope to find Something 


ander and Surprise. 

Almest any tender sort, as Sweet Bough, Roxbury Rus- 
set, Jersey Sweet, become permanently useful trees by Bloomington, M. r.KPE 
working them on the Yellow Bellflower, or any other Bi NI. 
hardy, free-grower, ten or twelve inches above the main PRUNING THE PEACH, 
forks. I have many trees so worked, perfectly hardy and _ 
productive, and I am satisfied that I could not have got} ©8- Genesre Farwer: I think the plan of Pruning 
them worth anything in any other way.” the peach, adopted by the leading fruit-growers of yu 
Illinois, would be interesting and instructive to Your read. 
ers. It is as follows: 

When the the tree is transplanted at one year from the 


Of new apples, the Jefferson County, of Ney Tork 
promises weil. The tree is hardy and bears young,” 





James Sairu, a we!! known nurseryman of Des Moines, 
Iowa, some 150 miles west of the Mississippi river and 
about the latitude of the south end of Lake Michigan, 





aaiitiens bud, cut it back to a mere stump about ten inches high, 


“TI design planting the Concord extensively—say fifty 
acres for wine making, though it is said it will only make 
a cordial; but I have no fears as to the sale or healthful- 
ness of the article, and anticipate its ‘cordial’ reception 
by our American population. A certain wine grower of 
Missouri says it makes a first-rate wine that does not in- 
toxicate—a part of which I put down to ‘Buncombe.’ 


without any branches whatever. After the Young shoots , 
have commenced growing finely, rub all off but fou, 
which should be left on opposite sides, and all at th 
same height as nearly as possible. This will give aneg 
distaff’ form. The after pruning consists in keeping al 
shoots and branches in the center of the top cut ot, | 
thereby exposing the fruit more fully to the sun’s my 


bt giving a higher color and flavor. Once ay ; 
But at any rate, wine is to supercede ‘sod corn,’ and the | ° 5 5 ec & year, during 


sooner it is demonstrated the better for humanity. I am 
for trying all the grapes that promise well for this climate, 
and will extend the cultivation of the best, be that what 
it may. I this year fruited the Delaware—tine of course, 
but I think that I speak within bounds when I say that a 
Concord vine of the same age and care would have pro- 
duced one hundred fold more in weight, and, to the taste 


mild weather in winter, or early in spring, all the longer 
branches are cut back from one-third to one-half of the 
last year’s growth. 

This is called here “the French system of pruning the 
peach,” and is considered by our best pomologists the 
best plan extant. We have some orchards here nambe. 
ing from four thousand to six thousand trees pruned ia | 
this manner, none of them being more than five orsir 
years old. The branches of many of them can be presi 
‘Lady Apple,’ so highly prized in New York city—to the — ee 
y ¢ ’ eo) , . . Union Co, TVinois, EGYPTIAN, 
Supreme Court room. Its excellence there could not be Pane 
discovered,j and the verdict was that apples of equal “Krxe or tHe Pumpxins.”—In the Genesee Farme fer 
flavor could be found in any well cultivated seedling | last month we stated that at the last annual ceremony of 
orchard. So much for fancy! promenading the “King of the Pumpkins” through the 

The Hartford Prolific I consider a valuable grape, | streets of Paris, decorated with flags, etc., the pumpkis 
though it has not proved perfectly hardy as the Concord | selected for the honor measured 10 ft., 4 in. in cireamfer- 
has with me—ai:hough on moist river bottoms here the | ence, and weighed 2423 Ibs. ©. H. Cnase, of Elkhart 
Concord kills down. But the Hartford Prolific is nearly | county, Ind., writes us that he saw, a few days since, | 
as hardy, quite prolific, very good, and at least ten days pumpkin raised by a gentlemen of that county which | 
earlier than the Concord. In quality it is at least equal, weighed 195 lbs. It was a tolerably, good-sized one, but | 


of most persons, about equal in flavor. + 


Yesterday I took a basket of apples—among them the 











and the early family and market grape for me. not equal to one he saw six years ago, in Winona, Mi- 
Northern Muscadine is pleasant, but has been greatly | nesota, which weighed 2217 Ibs. The French pumpkins 
overrated in size and productiveness. yet carries off the palm. Can’t it be beaten? 
Diana is really fine, but the vine tender and mildews— — re - ' 
fruit ripens up well here. Rome Beauty Appie.— This a favorite apple a t 
Garrigues I think not equal to Isabella; tender, and a| west. It is somewhat deficient in flavor, but is very fit 
more rampant grower. and handsome. It is said to have commanded §5.50 pf 


Last fall, a gentleman visiting here brought samples of | barrel in New Orleans, while Roxbury Russets broagt 
the North America and Franklin. The former is fine, but | only $3. A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer statests 
small in bunch and berry, and leaves a slightly unpleasant 1 its fault, if it has one, is its “ constant overbearing,” 
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— ra ' The Committee also call attention to a cake or pudding 
ad (ts 4 CHa tment. suitable for breakfast, made as follows: 
—~ 4 


- PPL LLL 
Ee ta ttatinatinn eating 
INDIAN C.RN BREAD. 

Tue editor of the American Agriculturist offered three 

rizes, of $10, $5, and $2, for the three best specimens of 

’ ’ 

33 bread. There were two hundred and nineteen com- 
petitors ! It must have been rather a difficult matter for 
the judges to decide on the respective merits, as they had 
to take into consideration the cheapness and little trouble 
jn making, as well as quality of the bread. The first, sec- 
ond. anc third prize loaves were made as follows: 

First Prize Corn Baeav.—Take 2 quarts of corn meal, 
with about a pint of (thin) bread “ sponge,” and water 
enoagh to wet it. Mix in 3 pint of wheat flour and a 
tablespoonful of salt. Let it rise, and then knead well 
second time. Bake 1} bours. 

This loaf was of beautiful form, cut light, and was of 
fair quality when three or four days old. Except in color 
and difference in taste, it resembled a wheat flour loaf. 


Secoxp Prize.—Mix 2 quarts of new corn meal with 3 

ints of warm water. Add 1 tablespoonful of salt, 2 ta- 
fiespoonfuls of sugar, and 1 large tablespoonful of hop 
yeast. Let it stand in a warm place 5 hours to rise. Then 
add j pint (or 13 teacupfu's) of wheat flour and 3 pint of 
warm water. Let it rise again 1} hours; then pour it 
into a pan well greased with sweet lard, and let it rise a 
few minutes. Then bake in a moderately hot oven 1 
hours. It is dest when hot. 

This was a beautiful, almost crustless loaf, of a pleasant 
sweetish taste, and good quality. The bottom part was a 
little heavy, as if not baked quite enough, or not raised 
sufficiently, but a commendable bread, and rather more 
palatable taan the previous one. 

Tarp Prize.—Take 2 quarts of white corn meal, 1 ta- 
blespoonful of lard, 1 pint of hot water. Mix the lard in 
water; stir it well, that it may get heated thoroughly, and 
add 4 pint of cold water. When the mixture is cool 
enough, add 2 well-beaten eggs, and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
home-made yeast. Bake 1 hour in a moderately heated 
oven. if for breakfast, make over night. 

This, owing to the whiteness of the meal, and the light- 
ness of the texture, as well as the general appearance of 
the loaf, greatly resembled the ordinary loaf of wheaten 
bread on our tables, and is worthy of general adoption, 
where eggs are sufficiently plentiful. 

The third prize loaf was of the best quality, and the 
first prize was the poorest. But as the latter was the 
cheapest, it received the prize. The third prize receipt 
appears to us excellent. 

A prize of $4 was also offered for the best and cheapest 
corn cake. This was awarded to a cake made as follows: 

First Prize Caxe.—Take 8 teacupfuls of corn meal, 1 
teacupful of wheat flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, 
2 teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, and 1 teaspoonful of 
salt, Mix well together while dry. Add 1 teaspoonful of 

(or saleratus) dissolved in warm water. Mix the 
whole toa thin batter, and bake in a quick oven, # hour. 
The same batter will bake quicker in patty pans, or on a 
griddle, like buckwheat cakes. 


A discretionary premium of $2 for the best corn meal 
cake of any kind, without regard to cost or trouble, was 
awarded to a cake made as follows: 


Best Corn Meat Cake or Axy Kixp.—-Take eight eggs 
and their weight in powdered sugar; the weight of six 
eggs Indian meal, 4 Ib. butter and 1 nutmeg. Beat the 
whites and the yolks of the eggs separately, adding the 
whites last. Bake 1 hour, 





Take 2 cups corn meal, 1 cup wheat flour, 1 teaspoonful 
salt, 2 ya meme | cream of tartar, 1 teaspoonful soda, 3 
eggs, 3 tablespoonfuls sugar, 14 pints milk, and 1 table- 
spoonful butter. Rub meal, flour, sult soda and cream of 
tartar through a sieve, which will mix them thoroughly. 
Then beat t 6 pee and sugar together, adding to them 
the butter melted. Next add the milk, and last of all stir 
in the previously mixed meal, flour, sult, soda and cream 
of tartar. Bake immediately and rapidly (to secure the 
escaping gas). Twenty minutes will finish it in a brisk 
oven. 





ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
Contributed to the Genesee Farmer, 





TurttE Soup From Beays.—Take 8 pints of black 
Spanish beans, put them in a pot with the proper quanti- 
ty of water, boil them until thoroughly cooked, then dip 
the beans out of the pot and press them through a cgllan- 
der. Then return this flour of the beans thus pressed, 
into the pot in which they were boiled, tie up in a cotton 
cloth some thyme and let it boil in the mixture, add a lit- 
tle butter, and season with salt, pepper, parsley, sweet 
basil and sweet majorum. Have ready force-meat balls, 
4 hard-boiled eggs, quartered, and add to the soup, to- 
gether with a sliced lemon—and wine to your taste just 
upon serving the soup. This will approach so near in 
flavor to the real turtle soup that few would be able to 
distinguish the difference. 

Execrion Caxe.—4 pounds of flour, 2 pounds of sugar, 
2 pounds butter, 1 quart of warmed milk, and a tumbler 
of home-made yeast. Stir the butter and sugar together, 
and after putting in the yeast put in half the mixture of 
butter and sugar, and rub all thoroughly into the flour, 
wetting it with the quart of milk. Set it at least six hours, 
then add-the remainder of the butter and sugar, and rais- 
ins and mace, and let the whole stand over night. Then 
take out and put in the baking pans, let it stand a short 
time and bake in a slow oven. This is truly an economi- 
cal cake when eggs are dear. The ladies will always find 
this a great favorite with gentlemen. 

Cup-Cake, tHe Nicest Kixp.—1 up of butter, 2 of 
sugar, 3 of flour, the whites of 8 eggs, 1 cup of sweet milk, 
2 tea spoonfuls cream of tartar, 1 (small) of soda. The 
cream of tartar to be put in the flour, and soda in the 
milk. Stir in the milk and flour the last thing, alternately, 
and putin the oven immediately. For cocoa nut cake 
grate one cocoa nut and add to it—or a pound of blanched 
almonds, and extract of bitter almond and a glass of 
brandy, will make delicious almond cake. 

A Deuicate Kinp or Friep Caxe.—1 cup of pul. sugar, 
one of sweet milk, 2 eggs, 1 table spoonful butter, 1 of 
cream of tartar and 1 tea spoonful of soda, Rub your 
cream of tartar on the flour—soda in the milk. Have 
sufficient flour to make a spongy paste, and roll to the 
thickness of less than half an inch. Then fry them with 
great care—and they make a most delicious cake. 

Appte Puppines.—To a quart of stewed and strained 
apples add a piece of butter as large as an egg, sweeten 
well, and add six eggs well beaten, nutmeg or lemon for 
flavor. Make a nice patty and cover three or four deep 
baking plates, and fill with the prepared apple. This 


{ makes a very delicious pie or pudding. {t is best cold, 


a 
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Miscellaneous, 
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THE DUTCHMAN’S HEN: OR FEMALE PERVERSITY. 


“If she will, she will—you may depend on’t.” 
And if she won’t, she won’t—and there’s the end on’t.” 








“ Once with an honest Dutchman walking, 
About his troubles he was talking— 
The most of which seemed to arise 
é From friends’ and wife’s perversities, 
When he took breath his pipe to fill, 
I ventured to suggest, that will 
Was oft the cause of buman ill; 
That life was full of self-denials, 
And every man had his own trials. 
*°T is not the will, he quick replied, 
* But it’s the won’t by which I’m tried. 
When people will, I’m always glad, 
°*T is only when they won’t, 1’m mad! 
Contrary folks, like mine old hen, 
Who laid a dozen eggs, and then, 
Instead of sitting down to hatch, 
Runs off into mine gurden patch? 
I goes and catches her and brings her, 
And _ back on to her nest I flings her; 
And then I snaps her on the head, 
And tells her: ‘Sit there, you old jade? 
But sit she won't, for all I say, 
She’s up again, and runs away. 
Then I was mad, as mad as fire; 
But once again I thought I'd try her, 
So after her I soon makes chase, 
And brings her back to the old place, 
And then I snaps her a great deal, 
And does my best to make her feel 
That she must do as she was bid; 
But not a bit of it she did, 
She was the most contrariest bird 
Of which I ever saw or heard. 
Before I’d turn my back again, 
Was running off, that cursed hen. 
Thinks I, I’m now a ‘ used-up’ man: 
1 must adopt some other plan. 
Til fix her now, for if I don’t, 
My will is conquered by her won't! 
8o then I goes and gets some blocks, 
And with them makes a little box ; 
And takes some straw, the very best, 
And makes the nicest kind of nest. 
Then in the nest the eggs I place, 
And feel a smile upon my face 
As | thinks, now at last I’ve got her, 
When in the litt'e box I’ve sot her; 
For to this little box I did 
Consider I must have a lid ; 
So that she could n’t get away, 
But in it, till she hatched, must stay. 
And then again, once more I chase her, 
And catch, and in the box I place her. 
Again I snaps her on the head, 
Until I fear she might be dead ; 
And then, when I had made her sit down, 
Immediately | claps the lid on. 
And now, thinks I, I’ve got her fast, 
She ’ll have to do her}work at last. 
No longer shall I stand the brant 
Of this old hen’s confounded won't! 
So I goes in and tells mine folks, 
And then I takes mine pipe and smokes, 
And walks about and feels so good 
That * would n’t’ yields at length to * would.’ 
And as so oft I’d snapped the hen, 
I take some ‘ schnapps’ myself, and then 
I thought I ’d see how the old crettur 
Was getting on where I had set her; 
The lid, the box so nicely fits on, 
I gently raised — dunder and blitzen! — 
(Give me more schnapps and fill the cup!) 
There she was sitting — standing up!” 
—Knickerbocker Magazine 





An Unrorrunate Cuttivator.—One little “garden 
patch” of ours, says a wag, has been very unprofitable 
this season, very. The snails ate up the cucumbers, the 
chickens ate up the snails, the neighbors’ cats ate up the 
chickens, and we are now in search of something that 
will eat the cats. Can any of our agricultural friends 
aid us? 





—————_— 
DOCTORS’ FEES. 

A CELEBRATED physician in London relates the follow. 
ing as an item of his experience: “One stormy night be 
was awakened from his first nap by the ringing of his 
office-bell. He put his head out of the window and mady 
the usual inquiry, ‘What's wanted? ‘Och, docther, dear, 
be quick! Me old woman, Biddy, is tarin’ bad,’ answer 
a voice below, with an unmistakable brogue. ‘ Who ary 
you?’ said the doctor. ‘Shure I'm Dinney Sullivan, your 
honor, an’ I live in Bow, an’ ye must be quick.’ The 
place indicated being at a considerable distance, the deo. 
tor demurred, and asked him to summon a nearer prac. 
titioner. Dinney urged, and finally, as an inducement, 
said, ‘Docther, dear, if you'll only come, I'll give you fy 
pounds, kill or cure.’ Tempted by the fee, the doptor 
assented, and after a disagreeable walk found Biddy be. 
yond human aid. He prescribed for her as well as be 
could, and then left, and the next morning heard of he 
death. After a time the doctor sent bis bill to Dinney, 
who indignantly repudiated it, and was sued in conse. 
quence. When the trial came on, and the doctor stated 
his case, Dinney quietly asked the plaintiff if he had cure 
‘the old woman?” He answered in the negative, of 
course. ‘Then, doctor,’ he continued; in a boisterons 
tone, ‘upon the virtue of your oath, did you Ail] her? 
The doctor was thunderstruck, stammered, and finally 
answered once more in the negative. ‘Thin, your honor’ 
said Dinney, ‘the docther didn’t keep his contract—ty 
nather killed nor cured Biddy, and he can’t have the 
money.’ The Court non-suited the plaintiff, and the doe. 
tor acknowledged himself sold.” 





* 





American Epvucation.—In Timothy Titcomb’s new 
book, “ Lessons in Life,” we find the following: “What 
we greatly need in this country is the inculcation of sober. 
er views of life. Boys and girls are bred to discontent. 
Everybody is after a high place, and ‘nearly everybody 
fails to get one; and, failing, loses heart, temper, and con- 
tent. The multitude dress beyond their means, and live 
beyond their necessities, to keep up a show of being 
what they are not. Farmers’ daughters do not love w 
become farmers’ wives, and even their fathers and moth- 
ers stimulate their ambition to exchange their station for 
one which stands higher in the world’s estimation, Hun- 
ble employments are held in contempt, and humble pow- 
ers are everywhere making high employments contempt 
ible. Our children need to be educated to fill, in Christian 
humility, the subordinate offices of life which they must 
occupy, and taught. to respect humble callings, and 
beautify and glorify them by lives of contented and glad 
industry.” 





Dovs.ine-vp a JupGe.—OrtTrwELL Woop, a witness ia 
a case at the assizes, on being sworn, was asked his name, 
and gave it. The judge, puzzled with the unusual Chris 
tian name, which-probably he had only impertectly heard, 
requested the witness to repeat it, which was done with 
no better success; and the judge somewhat testily said: 
“ Have the goodness to spell your name, sir.” The wit 
ness responded as follows: ‘0 double T, I double U,8 
double L, double U, double 0, D.” This doubling upon 
the judge completely overcame his lordship, and he gave 
up all efforts to spell the name in sheer despair. 
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Great Premiums! Great Premrums!—On the last page 
of the Farmer, this month, will be found an extraordinary 
list of specific premiums to be paid to those who obtain 
subscribers to the present volume of the Genesee Farmer. 
These premiums are offered to everybody. There are no 
restrictions whatever. Every one who sends the name of 
a subscriber, whether his own name or that of one of his 
neighbors or friends, whether at his own Post Office or 
elsewhere, will reeeive a premium, sent postage paid, by 
return mail. Read over the list, and then let each reader 
see what he can do for us. 


44| brighter than at this moment. 





January Premiums.—Below will be found the names of 
the successful competitors for our January Cash Prizes. 
Our friends can draw on us at sight fur the amount, or 
we will send the money by mail, or in any other way they 
may designate. It will be seen that our circulation is. 
steadily increasing. Thus, in 1858 the First Prize was 
taken for a club of 107; in 1859 for 116; in 1860 for 166; 
in 1861 for 211, and in 1862 for 319! Last year, the whole 
number sent in by the fourteen successful competitors 
was 1347; this year it is 1504. These results are certain- 
ly most gratifying. Notwithstanding the disturbance 
caused by the war, our friends have stood nobly by us, 
and the prospects of the Genesee Farmer were never 
It has a strong hold on 
the affections of the thousands of intelligent farmers who 
have perused its pages for the last thirty years, and who 
by exerting their influence to extend its circulation among 
their friends, as well as communicating their experience 
through its pages, have done much towards placing it in 
the front rank of American Agricultural journals. We 
rely with confidence on such long tried friends, and can 
promise them that nothing shall be wanting on our part 


46|to render the Genesee Farmer more and more worthy of 


their good will and patronage: 


1. Joseph B. bowman, Blair, C. W., 
2. Thomas Atkinson, Ailsacraig, C.W., 30 


$50 for 319 oute. 
“ 170 


8. Charles Howard, Hamilton., C.W., 20 “151 “ 
4. Henry White, Charing Cross, C.W., 15 “136 “ 
5. A. Overholt, Rainham Centre,C. W., 10 “103 “ 
6. John McAskin, Prescott, C. W., 9 “ 102 

7. G. Patterson, Crowland, C. W., s¢*mM * 
8. L. B. Brainard, Waupaca, Wis., =o * 
9. John Dorr, Scottsville, N. Y., $* 7 © 
10. R. W. Sawtell, Woodstock, C. W., ;* gS. 
11. I. W. Briggs, Macedon, N. Y., 4*@ * 
12. W. MeNair, King, C. W., 3$*@« 
13. John Haskell, Clarkson, s$* g§.* 
14. J. S. Shattuck, Aurora, Ind., * @ 





eo _—_—- 

Monraty vs. Weekty AGricuLturaL Papers.—The 
Hichigan Farmer, which has for a few years past been 
published as a weekly, is again changed to a semi-montbly. 
The publisher says: “It may not be amiss to state that 
when the paper was a monthly it had three times as large 
@ circulation—and probably paid jive times as well—as 
when we recently purchased it. Making it a weekly 
proved almost its ruin.” 

—- +e 

Tax Rvurat Aynvat ann Hoxrticurtvra, Directory 
For 1862.—This number of the Rurat Annvat is highly 
commended by the Press, It 1s conceded to be the best 
number yet issued. It will be sent prepaid by return 
mail, to any address, on receipt of 25 cents. 

ee 

Ir any of our agents and friends who are entitled to the 
Rourat Annvat have failed to receive it, they will oblige 
us by notifying us of the fact, and it will be cheerfully 
sent. Or if any errors of any kind have occurred in the 
hurry of mailing at this busy season, they will be imme- 
diately corrected. 








Crus tHe Farmer AND Rorat Annvat Toceraer.— 
We still send the Rural Annual and Horticultural Diree- 
tory together with the Genesee Farmer, in clubs of eight 
and upware, for 50 cents the two / 
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.the hottest day was 82.3°, on July 8th. 
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Nores on tHe WeatHER FROM DeceMBER 15TH TO THE | ning, and temperature 30°, and at 9 Pp. M., west wind 
’ 


Mippte or January, 1862.—The mean heat of the first 


half of December, 1861, was 7.2° above the average for 
The mean of the last half was 


24 years, or was 37.7°. 
28.8°, or 3.5° above the average. Hence, the mean heat 
of December was 33.8°, or 5.2° above the mean for 24 
years. The lowest temperature of the last half was 11°, 
on the 25th, and the highest was 54°, on the 19th. The 
great body of wind has been from the west, or within 10° 
or 15° on either side of west. Much has been cloudy ; 
only two or three days chiefly clear. The canal was fro- 
zen the second time on the 21st, and sleighing began on 
the 24th, after rain, and snow, and hail, and wind, and on 
Christmas, a cold and bright day, there was good sleigh- 
ing, on an inch or two of snow and frozen rain, all of 
which melted away in the afternoon and evening of the 
26th, followed by high wind on the 27th. Water of the 
month, only 1.88 inches. Cisterns begin to be too low, 
and some are empty. The barometer made rapid changes 
but was not very bigh nor very low. Its mean was about 
29.5 inches. 
The following are some results for the year: From col- 
lege observations the mean heat of the year is 47.16°; for 
thirty years ending with 1861, 47.05°. Other observa- 
tions give for the mean of the year here 46.99. We may 
take 47° as the average, very nearly. The water, rain and 
snow, is for the year 34.80 inches and the average for 25 
years is considerably less, viz.: 32.09 inches. The year 
has been characterized by high health, and abundant ag- 
ricultural productions. The lowest temperature was 11° 
below zero, February 8th, and the lowest mean was then, 
1.3° below. The highest heat was 92°, August 4th, but 


The bright comet that burnt out in full splendor on the 
evening of July 2d, towards the northwest, was magniti- 
cent. It had passed its perihilion some days before, and, 
of course, was diminishiug in brightness. It was follow- 
ed with telescopes into December, and was holding on its 
southern course. 

1862—Janvary.—The first day was warm and cloudy, 
the surface wind south, the clouds from southwest; snow 
melted; temperature at 12 noon, 50°; before noon the 
wind began to be strong, shower of rain at 1} P. m., end- 
ing in hail and high wind; snow-squall at 2 to 2} with a 
gale, and temperature 40°; sun shone out, and at 3 Pp. m. 
more snow and higher wind, and at 33 the thermometer 
stood at 33°. Violent gale und squalls through the night, 
temperature at 9 p. m., 25°, and the wind from the west, 
sweeping the storm along towards the Atlantic. The cold 
increased daily to the 5th, when the lowest was one de- 
gree. Even at Boston the temperature was 5° at 7 a. M., 
and 14° at noon, and only 13° at 9 p.m. From the 5th 
the cold decreased to the 9th, from which the weather was 
moderate to the 12th, and the thermometer fell to 6° on 
the 14th, giving us a cold day. The snow and rain ot the 
12th, from the south-west, with some hail and change to 
cold, gave us good sleighing on the 14th. The sleighing 
before had been very poor, and the snow soon wore out in 
our streets. On the 15th the snow fell very early from 
the south-east, two inches, perhaps, with hail at 5 a. m., 
and on to 11, more or less, when the snow melted some, 


a 
still 


better sleighing is indicated. 

The mean heat of this half of January is 99,90 
3.5° below ‘the average for 25 years, and the same asi 
mean for this half last year. On the last four days the 
barometer hus shown a very uneasy state of the atmos. 
phere: on the 12th, 28.87 inches; on the 13th, 29.88: on 
the 14th, 30.03, and on the 15th, 29.08, at the Same hour 
2 Pp. M., on each of the days. : , 

The weather has been favorable for business, The floy 
of pork, beef, and poultry, not to speak of cereals, inty 
market, indicates the farmers’ Activity, and, though the 
prices are low, the current of money is very obvious, ang 
very gratifying. 








+Oee 
More Goop Pics.—The Rev. G. A. ANDERSON, missiga. 
ary to the Mohawks, Bay Quiate, C. W., writes us, in ref. 
erence to our notice of Mr. Ives’ Earl of Sifton pigs in the 
last number of the Genesee Farmer, that he had the curi. 
osity to weigh a pair of his pigs, a cross between the 
Berkshire and Yorkshire, that were eight weeks old, and 
they weighed, male 66 lbs., female 62 Ibs. 
At the same age Mr. Ives’ Earl of, Siftons Weighed, 
male 65 lbs. and female 55 lbs. 
The reason we mentioned Mr. Ives’ pigs was merely 
to show how rapidly they increased in weight 
Mr. AnpErson mentions that he killed a pig of thesame 
cross nine months old that weighed, when dressed, 340 bs, 


2ee 











Crver For Dyeing Purposes—A Hoax.—The report 
that the Calico Manufacturers of Manchester were Using 
Cider to make fast colors for their printed cottons, turns 
out tobeahoax. The manufacturers deny using it, Still, 
it is a fact that large quantities of cider have been pur. 
chased in Devonshire, and other cider districts of England, 
at greatly enhanced prices, the purchasers stating that they 
bought it for use in Manchester. This is true, but it now 
appears that it is used for making Champaigne! 
iin 

Goop Pics.—Mr. Josuva Catioway, Jr., of Stanley, (. 
W., writes us, that seeing the statement of the weight of 
Middlesex pigs in the Genesee Furmer for October, he was 
induced to weigh seven of his thorough-bred “ improved 
Lancashires.” They were ten weeks old, and weighed in 
the aggregate 517 Ibs, or within a lb. of 74 Ibs. each. 
This, he truly observes, beats the Middlesex pigs men- 
tioned in the Farmer. It should be stated, however, that 
the Middlesex are a small breed of pigs. 
Oe 
Two Eces 1x Oxe Day.—In the January number of the 
Genesee Farmer, Mr. C. N. Bement says : “ Some hens will 
lay one egg in three days; some every other day; others 
every day, and we have heard of one that laid two eggs in 
one day.” Mr. James Cox, of Wheatland, N. Y., informs 
us that he had a hen that laid two eggs in one day, one 
early in the morning, and the other towards evening. But 
she did not lay the next day. 

necesito 
Tae Rurat Annvat ayp Horticutturau. Direcrory.— 
Bens. F. Barrovet, of Chester Co., Pa., writes :——“ I want 
the present year’s Rural Annual. The former six num- 
bers of the Rural Annual I had a year ago bound in one 
Book, and a nice little volume it is, containing everything 
a farmer wants in a practical, concise form. I would not 














sleighing good, and with the cold snow-squall in the eve- 


spare it for a pretty price.” 
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Bixp THE, GENESEE Farmer.—I. W. Sanporn, of Ver- 
moat, writes : “A ‘happy New-Year’ to you, and abun- 
dant success in your noble work. I have just sent away 
the last volume of the Genesee Furmer to be bound. The 
reading of the monthly being purely agricultural and re- 
liable, it is eminentiy worthy a convenient form for pre- 
servation and reference. Each volume will make a book 
of nearly four hundred octavo pages, worth to every far- 
mer double the subscription price and cost of binding. 
No subscriber should fail to get the Genesee Farmer bound, 
and give it a place in his library fgr ready reference.” 





_——— -*@e 


0. T. Crark, of Vestal, N. Y., writes: “I have taken 
much pleasure in perusing the pages of your most excel- 
ent paper. I look upon it as the most reliable and prac- 
tical journal I have seen—in fact, the cheapest and the 


best.” 


Inquiries and Answers, 


Beans vs. Corn For Sneep—Cvtrore or Beans.—Please 
allow me through the columns of your highly interesting 
and much prized paper, to inquire respecting the relative 
yalue of cull beans to corn for feeding purposes. They 
will of course be fed to sheep, but their value and way of 
feeding, whether ground or not, mixed or otherwise, is 
the question. — , : 

I would also like some information as to the most eeono- 
mical method of raising beans, planting time, description 
of planting, ete. The seed it requires and the work of 
hoeing, &c., are great obstacles in the way of raising them 
with profit, even at the present high prices. The piece I 
intend planting with beaus is a young orchard of two years 

wth since transplanting, and is a rich and pretty dry 


We have taken your paper for two years, and all we have 
to regret is that we did not subscribe for it before. We 
never expect to be without it hereafter, that is, as long as 
it is published.—B. F. Taner, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

We think there is not much difference in the nutritive 
value of beans and corn—but the beans make much the 
richest manure. We should prefer to grind them and 
feed half beans and half corn meal. We shall be glad to 
bear from some of our experienced correspondents on this 
question, and also on the culture of beans. 





Bors 1x Horses.—I had a fine seven year old horse last 
winter that I had raised from a colt. He was always a 
healthy horse and in good condition, and had never been 
aday sick. He was kept at work steady all the time. I 
sent him away one morning to work and he appeared in 
excellent spirits. He did his work until night as well as 
usual, About seven o'clock in the evening he was taken 
sick, and by seven o’clock the next day he was dead, and 
when I opened him, half an hour after, I found his stomach 
bursted and so eaten away by the bots that you could 
compare it to nothing but a cobweb. When the food was 
turned out of the stomach it would not bear its own 
weight. The mystery is how did the horse look well, and 
eat his food and do his work in such a state? Some vete- 
tinary surgeons say that the bots never cuts throngh a 
horse’s stomach while alive. Had the bots time to make 
al this havoc in half an hour after he was dead? Will 
some one throw some light on this subject, and confer a 
favor on the owners of horses ?—R. Tartor, Nile, C. W. 





Osace Orance Hencss.—The Osage Orange Hedge I 
planted and trained according to the directions contained 
in your Rural Annual and Horticul@ural Directory for 
1857, is a perfect model of a hedge. In summer a perfect 
beauty, so close as to exclude the air from passing through 
it, Ichp it three times a year. Last fall, after the leaves 
had fallen off, I observed some spots where the barks was 
quite black and white mouldy spots. The wood and bark 
When cut appeared quite healthy and sound, and may not 
injure it, but I fear the consequences, and if any thing is 
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will prove injurious in future time, would be gpeteteliy 
received through the medium of the Genesee Farmer.— 
Bens. F, Barroier, Chester Co., Pu. 


Srretcues in SHeep.—Being troubled considerably with 
stretches in Sheep, I wish some of your correspondents 
would give a remedy in the Farmer.—Georce K. Epger- 
ton, Onondaga Co., NV. Y. 

Featners ror Beps.—Will some of your experienced 
correspondents. tell us how to prepare feathers for beds? 
—A Lapy Reaper. 

Mucx.—(Jonn Hensnaw.) Muck varies materially in 
its composition and value, according to its origin. Ac- 
cording to the analyses of Prof. S. W. Jounson, the 
amount of potential ammonia in the various deposits of 
dry muck and peat which he has examined varies from 
0.58 to 4.06 percent, In other words some kinds of muck 
contain seven times as much ammonia as others. For the 
purpose of comparison we may state that ordinary barn 
yard manure contains only about 0.5 per cent. of actual 
and potential ammonia. It will be seen from this that 
dry mu:« of the poorest description contains as much 
ammonia as barn yard manure, while the best deposits 
contain seven times as much. Dried muck, too, contains 
five times as much organic matter as well rotted barn 
yard manure. 

-—— 

Corron 1x Sovruern Ixurwoirs.—(R. Toomas.) We 
know very little about the culture of cotton, or the proba- 
bilities of its succeeding in Southern Illinois. Last sum-, 
mer we were in that section, as far south as Cairo, and 
saw a sample of cotton that was grown there. We 
learned, too, that formerly cotton was raised in that por- 
tion of the State. It will be necessary to get the right 
kind of seed. That from cotton raised last season in 
Southern Illinois or the Southwestern States will be the 
best. This is a green seed. The Government has sent an 
agent to Beaufort to obtain seed, but it is believed that 
such seed will not answer in the Southwest. It is a black 
seed, while the seed that is needed is of a green color. 








Pies.—(M. A.) As a general rule, it is not best to keep 
a breeding sow over three years, At this age she {can 
easily be fattened. She should not be placed with the 
boar before she is ten months old. This is also true of 
the boar. If used earlier, it will impair the generative 
powers of both: the sow becomes worn and feeble from ' 
breeding, and produces unhealthy litters; the boar is 
stunted in growth and speedily shows signs of age. The 
period of gestation is about sixteen weeks. You may get 
five litters in two years, but it is too much. Better let the 
sow have a reasonable time for rest. For the large breeds 
ten is a good average litter, and twelve for the small 
breeds. 

Warts on Catrie.—(Txomas Ewsry.) A thick paste 
made of potash, moistened with water and bound upon 
the wart, is said to prove effectual. The potash should 
not be allowed to remain too long, as it is very caustic— 
say half an hour, when it should be removed and the place 
washed with vinegar to neutralize the potash. 

Moss on Meapows.—(A Subscriber.) Harrow the mea- 


dow in both directions, so as to tear up as much of the 
moss as you can, and then top-dress it with well rotted 











kowa in regard to the disease, and whether it may or 


manure or ashes and plaster, or with 209 Ibs. of guano. 
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Manore IN Saeps.—(Levi Lozo.) We have had no ex- 
perience in keeping manure under sheds, and can not say 
whether the liquid from the animals will keep it moist 
enough. It depends a good deal on how much straw you 
use. We have seen the manure kept under sheds in New 
England, where little or no straw was used, and it was if 
anything too wet, and muck was used as an absorbent. 
We should be glad to hear from some of our correspon- 
dents on this subject; and whether the manure will be 
sufficiently rotted for use in spring. 





Moxes.—(T. Coox.) We know of no better way of des- 
troying them than by the use of the old fashioned mole- 
traps. If any ot our readers do, we shall be glad to hear 
from them. - 

Orv Watt Paper.—(An Economist.) It is said that 
old wall paper is much improved by rubbing it with a 
flannel cloth dipped in corn meal. 








“Whar 1s tHe Best Variety or Onion?” — (Ezra 
Tompkins.) We know of no better variety than the Stras- 
burgh, when genuine. You can get tha seed of Jamxs 
Vick, of this city. 





Cuinsst Hocs.—(Josern Kirety). We do not know 


where you can obtain thorough-kred Chinese hogs. 
——__—__-+@ 


Tue Farmers’ Higa Scroot or Pennsytvanta.—A re- 
cent letter from Dr. Evan Puau, President of the Farmers’ 
High School of Pennsylvania, informs us that this institu- 
tion is now fairly under way, and the prospects are high- 
ly encouraging. There is no man in this country better 
qualified to take charge of such an institution thao Dr. 
Pucu. A Pennsylvania farmer’s son by birth, with an 
innate love for agriculture, he early turned his attention 
to the science of agricultural chemistry, and studied for 
some years in the best laboratories of Europe. He was 
afterwards engaged in making some scientific investiga- 
tions in connection with Mr. Lawes on his celebrated ex- 
perimental farm, at Rothamstead, England. He is a man 
of untiring energy, and the important institution over 
which he has been called to preside in his native State, 
can not fail to be of incalculable benefit to the future ag- 
ricultural interests of the country. There are now accom- 
modations for three hundred students. Charges $100 per 
annum. Catalogues can be obtained by addressing Dr. 
Evan Pueu, Farm School, Pa. 

inane 

Sevérat inquiries, communications, advertisements, 
ete., have been crowded out of this number. They shall 
_ appear in our next if possible. 
~eeo 

Literary Notices, 

LESSONS IN LIFE. A series of Familiar Essays, By Tuso- 
tny Trwotny. New York: C. Scrisner. 1861. 

These Essays have been lauded most extravagantly. They 
have been placed on a level with those of Bacon and Macavray. 
They are popular with certain readers, and that is the best we 
can say of them, 

THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE. By Mrcnar. 
Farrapay, D.C. L.; F. R.S. New York: Harper & Bros. 
This is one of the most instructive and interesting little works 

on the chemistry of combustion and kindred subjects we have 

ever read. It conststs of six Lectures, delivered by Prof. Fanra- 
pay before a juvenile auditory, at the Royal Institute of Great 

















{ . 
commend it to all our young readers who wish to geta 











a 


knowledge of the chemical changes which take Place dur; 
combustion, 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH PACIFIOQ, 
a Roving Printer. New York: liarrer & Bros. 1861, By 
This is an interesting narrative, compiled from the log-book 
two young men, who were led to engage in the Wwhale-fisherieg 
and who spent five yearsin thatemployment, — 
CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA; A Dictionary of Usefal 
Knowledge for the People. J. B. Liprrncorr & Co,, Philadel 
phia, Pa. Published in parts. Price 15 cents each, 
This is the best work of the kind ever published, We wis 


The first and second volumes, comprising over S00 pages 
are now complete. Price $3.00 per volume. The work Will com. 
prise six or seven volumes when completed. 


Tucker’s ANNUAL Reaister OF RURAL AFFAIRS FoR 18f)— 
This admirable little work, published by Lutuen Tucker & goy 
of the Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y., is filled as usual vi 
a great amount of reliable information of great value to everyone 
interested in rural affairs. Price 25 cents. 


Gopy's Lapy’s Boox.—This popular Magazine snows no abaip. 
ment in vigor, interest and usefulness, It is a great favorite wig 
the ladies—and doubtless deserves to be. Its fashion Plates are 
unequalled. and its steel engravings excellent. It contains g 
large umount of valuable information, specially interesting to the 
ladies, It is sent to any address for $3.00 per annum. Addrey 
L. A. Gopey, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Four British Revirws anp BLackwoop Magamn-— 
Leonarp Scott & Co., of New York, publish reprints of thee 
able periodicals, at greatly reduced rates, as compared with the 
price in England, The four Reviews and Blackwood are sent 
any address for $10. The price in England is $35. 


Artuvr’s Home MaGazine.—We have frequently alluded to 
this interesting family Magazine, pudlished by T. 8. Arruveé 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $2.00 per annum. 

Tue ContivenTaL Montaty—Is the title of a new magazine, 
published in Boston, Price, $3.00 per anuum. 

Tue AtLantic Montaty—Published by Ticknor & Frau, 
Boston, Mass., is undoubtedly the ablest literary magazine pub- 
lished in America, Price, $3.00 per annum. 


ree 


Special Notices, 











Coz’s SuprrpnosPRATE or Lime.— The following letter from 
Hon, Marsuatt P. Wiiper, one of the most eminent agrici- 
turists in New England, gives a very gratifying account of some 
experiments with Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime :— 

Dorcuester, Nov. 20, 1941. 

Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in enclosing, for your examina 
tion, some facts in regard to the comparative value of the 
Superphosphate of Lime, purchased of you Jast Spring. ‘ 

EXPERIMENTS ON OLD MOWING LAND, 

This land was divided into three equal lots, of one-fourth of 
an acre each, and dressed as follows: 

Hay Prodwet, 

No, 1, with one-half cord manure, valued at... $3.00. ...864 Ib. 

No, 2, with 100 Ibs. Guano, “LL. $8.00....750 Is 

No. 3, with 100 Ibs, Coe’s Superphosphate of 

ee eae $2.50... 948 Ibs. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH CARROTS. 

This land was old sward land, turned over last Fall, an 
was divided into three equal lots of one-eighth of an ——- 

jek, 


No. 1, with 14 cords manure, valued at,...... $8.00....75 bush, 
No. 2, with 50 lbs. Guano, a TF cecil $1.50. ...60 bush. 
No. 3, with 50 Jbs. Coe’s Superphophate of 

NE, WERE Go on ccicsctcc-ccsenecensess $1.25... .90 bush. 


EXPERIMENTS ON swe soume OF OLD MEADOW 


This land had probably never been ploughed before. In the 
month of August last, the brush, brakes, hedge, etc., were taken 
off, the sod reversed and the surface made as level as pract- 
cable. It was then seeded down with foul mendow and red 
top seed, with 409 Ibs. of your Superphosphate of Lime to the 
acre. The seed came up weil, and a* this time the grass is 
luxuriant and thickly set, that it rttracts attention at the distances 





Britain, during the Christmas Holidays of 1860-61, We would 


of half a mile or more, and should the grass not be be winter 


every reader of the Geuese@Farmer had access to it at aij times, « 
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———— 
re will no doubt be a fine crop next Sum- 
17 ay Poy Bene as in many others, the economy of the 
ae. a hate over common barnyard manure, ‘s evident, the 
po the: former being not more than the expense of carting 
com have been of a sufficient quantity of siable manure to 
lik sult. 
ataee, ° crpheaphate of Lime is therefore a valuable ferti- 
izer in the reclimation and renovation of old pasture or meadow 
wah and especially so where lands like the above are located 
oy or more from the homestead, . 
Superphosphate of Lime is a valuable article in promoting 
owth and inereasing the fibrous roots of young trees and 
oe o vines, and when applied in liberal quantities to the 
ms of bearing trees has a beneficial influence on the size 
pe beauty of the frait. It is equally useful as a fertilizer for 
cereale grasses and vegetables, and from experiments made 
heretofore, I have hopes that it may prove a preventative of 
the blast upon young seedling pear stocks and to the mildew 
on pews and other plants subject to these diseases. 
Asa quick and also as a durable fertilizer, | have seen many 
proofs jn past years. I have ever considered it as one of the 


ical manures in use. 
ee eo yare reapectfallY, MARSHALL P. WILDER. 





Tur American Practicat Cookery Book; or, Housekeeping 
made Easy, Pleasant and Economical in all its branches. To which 
are added Directions for Setting-out Tables and giving Enter- 
tainments; Directions for Jointing, Trussing and Carving,.and 
several hundred additional Recipes. By a Practical Housekeep- 
er, Illustrated with Fifty Engravings. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 
For sale at the Merroro.itaN Girt Boox-Store, No. 26 Buffalo 
street, Rochester, N. Y., and a Gift given with each book sold, va- 
rying in Value from Fifty Cents to One Hundred Dollars. On re- 
ceipt of price of book and 24 cents in postage stamps to prepay 
postage, a copy with Gift accompanying, will be mailed to any 
address in the United States. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


——~ 











— 

A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers— and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
end Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no beiter or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest te 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if appropriate to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 








For Spring of 1862. 
FINE IMPORTED FLOWER SEEDS, 


For Sale by JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


——_>_———_ 


HAVE received during the present winter, from the most re- 

reli ble growers of England, France, and Germany, the larg- 
est and finest lot of FLowrkr AND VEGETABLE Sexps ever import- 
ed into this country, embracing all that is old and valuable, as 
well as everything new and rare, regardless of cost, These seeds 
are put up in neat packages, sold at a moderate price, and afford 
the on of flowers in this country a rare opportunity to obtain 
the floral treasures of Europe, as well as the choicest of its vege- 
table productions, A few of the leading varieties are named be- 
low, and a full catalogue will be published about the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, and mailed to all applicants, . 

FLOWERS THAT BLOOM THE FIRST SEASON. 


ASTERS.—Double Dwarf Pyramidal Boquet Flowered, Truf- 
faut’s Peony Flowered Perfection, in twelve colors, all mixed, cr 
in separate papers; Imbrique Pompone, or Daisy Aster of 
mammoth size; New Crown, or Two Colored, one of the most 
delicate, yet showy ; New Chrysanthemum Flowered. 

STOCKS—ZJen Week.—New Largest Flowered Dwarf, twelve 
colors mixed, or each color separate; Large Flowering Dwarf 
Pyramidal; Wall-Flower-Leaved ; Branching German; Autum- 
nal Flowering; Emperor. 

ALSAMS.—Double Camelia Flowered. mixed colors; Dwarf 
Camelia Flowered Spotted; Rose Flowered, mixed colors, &c. 

PHLOX DRUMMONDII.—Best Scarlet, Leopoldi, Blue with 
white Eye, Radowitzii, &c., all of the finest varieties and most 
showy colors, mixed in one package or separate, as desired. 

LARKSPUR.—Double Dwarf Rocket; Hyacinth Flowered, and 











Stock Flowered, 


PORTULACCA.—White, Striped with Rose; Yellow Striped; 
White, Ked, Yellow, &c., &c., best mixed, &c. 

ANTIRRHINUM.—Brilliant, Fivefly, Papillonaceum, Dwarf 
Striped, &c., mixed or separate. 

PANSIES—of first quatiiy, both English and German. 

CONVOLVULUS MINOR.—Double New, Splendens, New Dark, 
Striped, &e. 

CONVOLVULUS MAJOR—Mornina Grory—In every variety 
of color, separate or mixed. 

ALSO: . 

Calliopsis ; Chinese Pinks; Cobea Scandens, a fine climber; Do- 
lichos Lablab; Nestortium, in a dozen varieties; Gillia; Pe- 
tunia, single and double ; Leptosiphon; Escholizia ; Salpiglos- 
sis, tall and dwarf; Sensitive Plant; Ice Plant; Coekscomb; 
Nemophilla ;"Marigolds; Zinnia Elegans ; Sweet Peas, a dozen 
colors ; and almost every Annnal worthy of cultivation. 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

I have every known variety of this interesting and beautiful 
class of flowers, now so popular for winter bouquets, worthy of 
cultivation, 

HELICHRISUM.—One of the largest and most showy, in four 
varieties, each of many colors, Monstrosum—Large and fine 
mixed colors; Rosea pleno; Red ; Double Dwarf. 

ACROCLINIUM—Roseum and Album, (pink and white,) one 
ot the,most delicate and beautiful. 

GLOBE AMARANTH —Red Flesh Colored, Striped,}White, and 
Yellow, in separate papers. 1 

XERANTHEMUM—Alba pl. ; Cerula pl. ; Compacta, and Purple, 

RHODANTE MANGLESII, Polyacolymna Stuarti, ete. 


CRNAMENTAL GRASSES, 

These, with the Everlasting Flowers, form the best of Winter 
Bouquets, Basket, and other Winter Floral Ornaments, I have 
twenty varieties. The following are some of the most desirable : 

Anthoxanthumn Gracile, Briza, Minima, Medium and Maxima; 
Lamarkia aurea; Chloris Radiata; Elymus Hystrix; Lagurus 
Ovatus ; Pennisetum Longistilum ; Stipa Pennata. 


FLOWERS THAT BLOOM SECOND YEAR. 
HOLLY HOCK—Fine seed from best Double varieties, of Dwarf 


hebit. 

PICOTEES and CARNATIONS—From the best Continental 
growers, 

SWEET WILLIAM—Extra fine. 

AQUILEGIA—Finest Double varieties. 

Aconitum ; Canterbury Bells; Delphinum, several beautiful vari- 
eties; Digitalis; Everlasting Pea; Oriental Poppy; tLobelia; © 
Penstemon, and many other Herbaceous and Perennial! Plants. 


+ VEGETABLES. 

CABBAGE—Early Winningstad!, Blood-Red Late, Large White 
Erfurt, ee Savoy. 7 

ae ER—Erfurt Large White, Early Paris, ana Lenor- 
mand. 

KOHL RABI—Large Early Purple and Large White. 

CELERY—Severai best varieties. 

CUCUMBERS—Half a dozen best sorts, 

LETTUCE—Malta Drumbead, Early Egg, Large Pale Green 
Asiatic, Large Princess, and Paris White Coss, 

ONIONS—Strasburgh, Blood Red, Sulphur Yellow, Silver Skin- 
ned, Spanish, and Large Madeira. 

CARROTS—Long Red Surrey, Large White Green Top, and 
Early French Short Horn, for table. 

RADISHES—Five Sorts. 

TOMATOES—Lester’s Perfected, Large Early Red, Yellow Egg- 
Shaped, and Red Egg-Shaped. 

SQUASH—AIl desirable Summer varieties, and the Hubbard for 

inter, pure. 

Atso—A good variety of rent, Beets, Turnips, Salsify, Spin- 

ach, Savoy, Pepper, and other Vegetable Seeds. 


For the convenience of those who order Seeds, I will send any 
of the above, by mail, postage paid, at ten cents per pack 
when the order shal amount to 50 cents. When the order 
amounts to &1, two —— extra may be ordered. For $2, six 
packages extra, and for $5, twenty extra packages,—all which 
will be sent free of postags. To those who leave the selection to 
me I will send fifteen papers for $1, with a fair proportion of the 
newer and more expensive varieties, 

NEW AND RARE SEEDS. 

DIANTHUS HEDDEWIGII—Seeds per package, 15 cents. 

DIANTHUS LACINIATUS—15 cents. 

DIANTHUS HEDDEWIGII—Double, 25 cents, 

DIANTHUS LACINIATUS—Double, 25 cents. 

ASTERS.—New Grant Emrrror, the largest and best, five inch- 
es across, 25 cents; New Rosz, or La Surers, a magnificent 
new variety, bright rose, four inches in diameter, 20 cents, 

DOUBLE ZINNIA—More double than the Dahlia, and as beau- 
tiful. French Seeds 25 cents per package. Seeds of my own 
growing, from best flowers, 15 cents, Seeds taken from Double 
and Semi-Double flowers, 10 cents, 

FRENCH TREK TOMATO—Growing about two feet in height, 
with strong stem and branches, requiring no other support 
than a short, strong stake, to help the main branch hold up its 
enormous weight of fruit—25 cents a paper. 
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Everybody should have a Copy. 


ural Aral and Horticultural Directory, 


FOR 1862. 
PRICE ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 








HE Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory is a bock 
of 120 pages, published at the beginning of each year, at the 
office of the Genesee Farmer. It is filled with matter interesting 
and useful to every one engaged in the culture of the soil, in town, 
village, country or city. . 
Among the contents will be found articles on the following 
subjects : 
PLANTING FRUIT TREES; 
ANNUALS AND THEIR CULTURE; 
EVERLASTING FLOWERS; 
MANUFACTURE OF DOMESTIC WINES; 
CULTURE OF DWARF AND STANDARD PEARS; 
CULTIVATION OF THE CEREALS; 
ON CIDER MAKING; 
AMOUN!L OF ROOTS FROM CLOVER AND GRASSES; 
CUTTING POTATOES FOR PLANTING; 
CHINESE HOGS; 
HENS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT; 
CULTURE OF THE PEACH IN THE MIDDLE STATES; 
COVERING GRAPE VINES IN WINTER; 
TREATMENT OF MILCH COWS; 
APPLICATION OF MANURE; 
CULTURE OF WHITE BEANS; 
THE ENGLISH MUTTON SHEEP, 
With a great variety of other matters of general interest. 
Price only 25 cents, It will be sent prepaid by return mail to 
any address Send the money in postage stamps. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher of the Genesee Farmer and Rural Annual, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Rural Annual has been published seven years. 
The seven numbers—ior the years 1856, °57, °58. °59, °60, 61 and 
%62—will be sent, prepaid, by return mail, to any address for $1.40, 


CIRCULAR. 


OUR PRICED LIST 
FOR SPRING OF 1862, 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, Grapes, 
Biackberries, Gooseberries, &c., &c., 


Is now ready, and will be sent to all applicants enclosing stamp. 
Address J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburg, Penn.. 


The New Lettuce. 


RUE BOSTON CURLED LETTUCE,—I introduce this new 
variety as surpassing all varieties of the Lettuce family in ex- 
cellence and elegance. I would invite attention to the rare beau- 
ty of its structure and unequalled symmetry of its growth. It is 
perfectly hardy. Packages containing seed sufficient to supply a 
family for a season, with directions for cultivation, post paid, 20 
cents each ; six packages, $1. Every variety of garden seed for 
sale. Outalogues gratis, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Feb.—2t Marblehead, Mass, 














“How to Make Money by Advertising: 
: A PRACTICAL MAN’S ADVICE.” 
Address (enclosing 8 cent stamp) 
GEO. BOWERYEM, Commission AGENT, 
5 Beekman Street, New York City. 











Paying Business—Agents Wanted 


Y the AUBURN PUBLISHING CO., to canvass for 
their new Agents Books in every county of the loyal 
States and Canada. The business pays jinely, is near home, and 
free from risk, and is very desirable for all who*wish for PayiIne 
EMPLOYMENT in their own vicinity, For confidential CIR- 
CULAR and full particulars address 


== 
THE EUREKA FEED CUTTER, 


Containing New and Important Principles, 





HE value of corn fodder, when cut, as a food for stock hay 

been fully discussed, and nearly every intelligent farmer be. 
lieves that the value of corn fodder when thoroughly crushed 
and cu? is doubled. The Fodder Cutters heretotore offered of 
the general capacity and price of this, have failed to meet | 
wants and expectations of farmers, It is claimed for the EURE. 
KA CUTTER that it fully meets the demand. 

it is made of good materials, in the best manner, by experie 
enced mechanics, and in appearance and finish is not surpassed 
by any agricultural implement in use. It is provided with aq. 
justable India Rubber Springs, which are not liable to breax 
and are not affected by the weather. These springs can be ad. 
justed to produce any required amount of pressure, and they giyg 
a greater amount of pressure én proportion to the quantity of 
feed acted on atatime. They act directly on cast-iron feedj 
rollers (one ribbed and one smooth), between which the substaneg 
to be cut is ma:te to pass, and before reaching the Knives, is com. 
pletely masned, lessening the resistance to the knives, and accom. 
plishing the results of CRUSHING and CUTTING without a per 
ceptibie increase of power. 

‘his Cutter has Four Double-Edged knives on a cylinder, 
They are reversible, thereby making them equal to two set, 
They are bevelled and grownd on the inside, and the outside jg 
cylindrical, and in revolving their edges and outer suriace 
run close and true to the cutter bar, or bar that holds the 
feed up to the knives, and as a consequence, in case of irregular 
or bad grinding, the edge is not removed from the cutter-bar, In 
all other cutters which have knives on a cylinder, the knife jg 
ground on the outside, which removes the edge from the cutter 
bar, and in case of imperfect grinding they can not be made tj 
fit. The knives in this cutter can be ground and replaced by any 
one who can grind a hatchet. 

The Eureka Cutter is built in three sizes, viz. : No. 3 at $45—a ful] 
horse power cutter and may be used by hand ; will cut corn fodder 
by power as fast as three men can tend it. No. 2 at $80—for hand 
or power ; will cut by power as fast as two men can tend it, and 
by hand two bushels per minute. No, 1 at $22.50—for hand alone, 

=" Delivered on the cars at Harrisburg at these prices, 

(2 ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. gy 
Send for Circulars, Sold by 
DAVID HAYNES, Sole Manufacturer, 
110 Marker Street, Harrissure, Pa, 
Also by Emery Bros., Albany, N. Y., J. 8. Brown, Newburg, 


Jno. VANDERBILT, 23 Fulton street, New York, 8. 5. Baruypt, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


THOROUGH-BRED STOCK. 


HAVE for salefat all times of the year, Short-Horn and Gal 
loway Cattle, Cotswold, Leicester and Lincolnshire Sheep. 

At present, the superior Short-Horn Bull “ CGBDEN,” two 

yeers old, took second prize when a calf—first as a yearling, and 

second as a two-year-old, successively, at Provincial Exhibition, 
JOHN SNELL, Epmontoy, P. 0., C. W. 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 








ece Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Dires 
tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 
of 50 cents. The book contains an index, showing where des 
criptions of the cuts will be found, 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rocnestrz, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL LITTLE MICROSCOPE — Magnifying 
small objects 500 times, will be mailed to any address on the 
receipt of 25 cents and one red#tamp. Five of different powers, 
free of postage, $1. Address F. BOWEN, 
Lock Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


PARTNER WANTED. 
A YOUNG MAN, with a capital of fifteen hundred or two 
thousand dollars, to engage for a term of years with a good 
practical Farmer, on one of the best farms in West+rn New York. 
2 on any for a good man. Address Box 286, Geneva, 
ew York, 


: We will sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuts used in the Gene 
ry. 











RABBITS. 

i iy subscriber can furnish a few ‘pair of young Lop- 
and Angola Rabbits, C. N. BEMENT, 

66 East 29th Street, New York. 

SPANISH FOWLS. 


I HAVE half a dozen trios of White-Faced Black Spanish 
Fowls of undoubted purity, which I will sell at $3 per trio— 








E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N.Y. 


boxed and delivered to the Express Company. - 
O. BALLEY, Livonia, Liv. Co., N. Y. 

















PRINCE & CO,’S 


IMPROVED PATEVT 


MELODEHONS. 


Warranted for Five Years. 











HE Oldest Estab.ishment in the United States, employing 200 
T men, and finishing 80 instruments per week. 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS. 


87 Fulton street, N. Y., and 82 Lake street, Chicago. Manu- 
factory, corner Niagara and Maryland streets, Buffalo. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

Russell & Tolman, Boston, Mass.; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati» 
Ohio; Balmer & Weber, St. Louis, Mo.; Ph. P. Werlein, New 
Orleans; A. & 5. Nordheimer, Toronto, C. W. 

LIST OF PRICES, 
PRICES OF PORTABLE INSTRUMENTS, 

Four Octave, € to C, $45, 

Four and & half or C to F, $60. 

ive Octave, F to F, $75. 

Five Octave, Double Reed, F to F, $130. 

PRICES OF PIANO CASED, 


Five Octave, F to F, $100. 

Six Ocave, to F, $130. 

’ Five Octave, Double Reed, F to F, $150, 

Five Octave, Two Banks of Keys, $2.0. 

Orcan Metopron.—Two Banks of Keys, Five Sets of Reeds, 
Eight Stops, One and a Half Octave Foot Pedals, One Set of 
Reeds in Pedal Bass Independent, $350. 

Organ MeLopron —One Bank of Keys, Three Sets of Reeds, 
Six Stops, One and a Half Octave Foot Pedals, $250, One Set of 
Reeds in Pedal Bass Independent, $25 extra. 


OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT—PRINCE & CO.’S8 GRAD- 
UATED SWELL. . 
Patented September 17, 1861. 


This is an entirely new idea, and its want has been noticed by 
all acquainted with Reed Instruments. The old swell could 
never be made to operate gradually; the instant the pedal was 
touched for opening it, the change would be imstantaneous and 
abrupt 
Our NEW SWELL is constructed on scientific principles, and 
we are satisfied, by our untiring study and experiments, that it is 
the only one by which the tone of Reed Instruments may be grad- 
uated from a mere wuisper to the fuk power of the instrument, 
and vice versa, The volume of tone is also very much inereased 
by this swell, and is now all that we could desire. 

This, in connection with our DIVIDED SWELL (which we 
patented in 1855), will be added to all the Melodeons which we 
manufacture in the futere, and without extra charge. One other 
feature in our Melodeons is the IMPROVED VALVE OK PAL- 
LET, being a combination of cloth and leather, prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose. This valve we have used for the past 
three years, and we find it to be the very thing that has been so 
long needed asa substitute for the India Rubber Valve, which 
has been in general use since Melodeons have been manufactured, 
and which has caused so much trouble by the di solving and 
sticking of the India Rubber. All of our instrumerfts are now 
finished with this improved valve, and we can recommend them 
with confidence. 

Persons unacquainted with the Melodeon and its history, will 
bear in mind that we are the pioneers and leading manufacturers, 
not only in the United States, but in the world. We commenced 
the manufacture of Melodeons in the fall of the year 1847, and 
since that time have finished and sold TWENTY-SEVEN 
THOUSAND. These instruments are now in use mostly in the 
United States and Canada, but also in Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America and the West Indies, and from all these quarters we 
have the most flattering testimonials of the high estimation in 
which they are held. AT ALL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS 
THEY HAVE INVARIABLY BEEN AWARDED THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUM WHENEVER EXHIBITED IN COM- 
PETITION WITH OTHERS. 

We shall take pleasure in forwarding by mail (at our own ex- 
pense) our Illustrated Catalogue, in which every instrument we 
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manufacture is fully described, and illustrated by elegant en- 
gravings. 
All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us or dealers 
in any part of tue United States or Canada, are wafranted to be 
orfect in every respect, and shouid any repairs be necessary be- 
ore the expiration of five years from date of sale, we hold our 
velves ready and willing to make the same froe of charge, provid- 
ed the injury is not caused by accident or design. 
Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be found in all the 
principal towns of the United States and Canada. 
Address either 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
#KO. A. PRINCE & CO., 87 rulton street, New York. 
GEO, A, PRINCE & CO., 82 Lake street, Chicago, LL 
Or either of the above wholesale agents. 


Books for Farmers and Fruit Growers. 

T= following works on Agriculture, Horticuliurc, &c., may be 
obtained at the Office of the Genesee FARMER: 

American Florist’s Guide.. 75 Quimby’s Mysteries of Bee- 

Bright on Grape Culture.. 50) keeping Explained...... 1 00 

Browne's Bird Fancier..25 & 50 Rabbit Fancier..... 











Cole’s Am, Fruit Book.... — 50Richardsonon the Hog.... 25 
Dana’s Muck Manual..... 1 0. /Do. Domestic Fowls...... 25 
Do, Prize Essay on Ma- ‘Do. Pests of the Farm. .. 25 
PE nccnndiranes. Sanna 25\Do, on the Dog........... 25 
Everybody’s Lawyer.#1 & 1 25|/Rural Annual and Hort, 
Every Lady her own Flow- Directory for 1861....... 
er Gardener............ 50| (First five vols. do., 1856-7- 
Farm Drainage, (H. F. | 8-9 and 60, sent for ..... 1 00 
Eis: trie rinsicnttima tial 1 00/Rodgers’ Seieniific Agricul- 
Genesee Farmer (bound S  Wanasninas sch “eateaies 
volumes) each,......... 100 Rural Poetry of t e En- 
Liebig’s Animal Chemistry 25] glish Language, (a beau 
Liebig on Food, &e...... 25| tiful book fora present).. 3 00 
Do, Relations of Chemistry Smith’s Landscape Gard’g 1 25 
to Agriculture...... esse Skillful Housewife........ 25 
Miner’s Bee-keeper’s Man- The Rose Culturist......25 & 50 
URI .cccccccves eccccccce 1 00 The Horse and his Diseases 1 00 
Modern Cookery,*by Miss {Wilson on Flax....... o  - 
Acton and Mrs, 8. J. Hale 1 00) Youatt on the Horse...... 1% 
Nash’s Pract.cal Horse Far- Do. on Sheep .......-..006 7 
ee concseuse 501Do, on the Hog...... 2... 75 


(2 Any of the above named works will be forwarded by mail 
post-paid, on receipt of the price specified. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 





FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 


200 or 500 yard spools, White, Black, and Colored. 
OR MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE for upper 
thread, and BROOK’S SIX CO.D RED TICKET for under 
thread, Sold by all first class dealers in city and country: also 
in cases of 100 dozen each, assor ed numbers, by WM. HENRY 
SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey street, New York. da—ly 








Grape Vines—1 ubbing. 
OPORTO VINES, $1 EACH; $6 PER DOZEN. 


OR FIVE DOLLARS I will box and deliver to the Express 
or Railroad the following vines, one half of them 2 years old: 
8 Oporto, 1 Rebecca. 2Concord, 1 Delaware, 
2 Hartford Prolific, 2 Clinton, 2 Isabella. 
For vines or catalogues of Lyons Nursery, or terms to Agents, 
address Ja—3t KE. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N, Y. 


« Short-Horns.” 


HAVE for sale a few BULLS and BULL CALVES, COWS, 
and HEIFERS, mostly by the Imported Bulls Duke of Glos- 
ter (11,382) and Grand Duke of Oxford (16,184), 
Ja.—4t JAMES O. SHELDON, Geneva, N. Y. 


$100 OR MORE may be made by any LOCAL , AGENT 








without leaving his home, besides rendering “n impor- 
tant service to his neighbors and friends, by selling the OPORTO 
Grape vines. For terms to agents, address 
Oct.—5t E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 


FOWLER'S PATENT STEAM PLOWING MACHINERY. 
ATENT-RIGHTS for States and Counties and Machines are 


now for sale. Descriptive pamphlets sent post free. Apply 
4 Rk. W. EDDISON, i 


608 South Delaware Avenue, Phiiadelphia. 





to 
Jan.—tt 


PER MONTH—Made by any one with Stencil Tools. 
$100 





For a circular explaining the business, 
JOHN MI. LIKEN, 





May—ly. Lawrence, Mass. 
MPLOYMENT ata liberal salary and expenses, For par- 
ticulars address d3t HARRIS BROS., Boston, Mass. 
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PREMIUMS! 
PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 
To Every Reader of the Genesee Farmer. 





ALL PRIZES AND NO BLANKS! 


How to Do Good and Get Pay for it. 





GREAT PAY FOR LITTLE WORK! 





Berne desirous of doubling ,the circulation of the Genesee Far- 
mer the present year, we have concluded to offer the follow- 
ing Premiums to those who send us subscribers: 


Book Premiums. 

1, To every person who sends us the name of one subscriber 
‘to the Genesee Farmer for the year 1862, and 50 cents, we will 
send a copy of The Young Housekeeper and Dairymaid’s Di- 
rectory, by Mrs. Exrza A, CALL, or one copy of the Rural An- 
nual and Horticultural. Directory for 1860 or 1861, sent pre- 
paid by return mail. 


2. To every person who sends us tco subscribers and one 


dollar, we will send the Rurad Annual and Horticultural Di- 
rectory for 1860 and 1861, prepaid by return mail. 

3. To every person who sends us three subscribers and $1.50, 
we will send a copy of Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, or tee 
numbers of the kural Annual. 

4. To every person who sends us four subscribers and $2,00, 
we will send one copy of the Farmers’ Practical Horse Farri- 
ery, prepaid, by return mail. 

5. To every person who sends us jive subscribers and $2.50, 
we will send one copy of the Genesee Farmer for 1856, nicely 
bound in stiff paper covers, prepaid, by return mail. 

6. To every person sending us sé@ subscribers and $3.00, we 
will send Rogers’ Scientific Agriculture, or a handsomely bound 
volume of the Genesee Farmer for 1860, prepaid, by [return 
mail. [The invariable price of the latter is $1.00, and there is 
no cheaper work.] 

7. To every person sending us seven subscribers at 50 cents 
each, we will send one copy of Mrs. 8. J. Hatn'’s Modern Cook- 
ery, prepaid, by return mail. 

8. To every person sending us eight subscribers at 50 cents 
each, we will send a copy of The Horse and his Diseases, or 
a copy of Everybody's Lawyer, prepaid, by return mail. 

9. To every person sending us twenty subscribers at 50 cents 
each, we will send a copy of The Rural Poetry of the English 
Language, the best and handsomest work of the kind pub- 
lished. 

10. To the person sending us eighty subscribers at 50 cents 
each, we will send Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agricniture, prepaid, 
by return mail. This is the best work on agriculture extant 
and sells for $18.00, 


Seeds, Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, etc. 

11. To every person sending us fico subscribers, at 50 cents 
each, we will send a package of Flower Seeds, containing six 
papers of the choicest and best seeds imported from France 
and England, and which sell at from six to ten cents each. 
They will be forwarded, prepaid, by return mail. 

12. To every person sending us three subscribers at 50 cents 
each, we will send, prepaid, by return mail, ten papers of 
choice imported Flower Seeds. 

18. To every person sending us jour subscribers at 50 cents 
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each, we will send sixteen papers of choice impor‘ed Tow 
Seeds, prepaid, by return mail. 

14. To every person sending us five subscribers at .59 ceny 
each, we will send a Delaware Grape Vine, Prepaid, by may 

15. To every person sending us eight subseriqers at 59 cen 
—_ we will send two Delaware Grape Vines, Prepaid, by 
mail. 

16. To every person sending us twelve subscribers at 5 cen 
each, we will send “ree Delaware Grape Vines, Prepaid, by 
mail. 

17. To every person sending us fifteen subscribers at 50 cenyy 
each, we will sen four Delaware Grape Vines, Prepaid, by 
mail. 

18. To every person sending us seventeen snbscribers ay 
cents each, we will send jive Delaware Grape Vines, or op 
each of Delaware, Concord, Rebecca, Hartford Prolific and 
Crivelen; and for a larger club in the same proportiou, 

19. To every person sending us fifty subscribers at 50 cons 
each, we will send eight dollars worth of Fruit or Ornameny 
Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, etc. 

20. To every person sending us si#ty subscribers at 50 ceny 
each, we wili send ten dollars worth of Fruit Trees, ete, 

21. To every person sending us one hundred subscriber y 
50 cents each, we will send toenty dollars worth of Prij 
Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, etc. . 

It must be borne in mind that these premiums are offer 
for subscribers at fifty cents each. All snbscriptions will com. 
mence with the January number. 


Premiums at Regular Club Rates, 

1. To every person who sends us eight Subscribers, (at ow 
lowest terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will wend, 
pestage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, the 
Rurat ANNUAL AND HorricutturaL Directory for 1862, 

2. To every person who sends us sieteen subscribers, (at og 
lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each.) we wil 
send one extra copy of the Gengsex Farmer, and one copy ¢ 
the Burat ANnNvAL, prepaid, by mail. 

8 Tofevery person sending us twenty-four subscribers, ju 
above.) we will send two extra copies of the Farmer, or tm 
copies of the Rurat Annvat and one extra copy of the F anwm 

4. To every person sending us thirty-two subscribers (at 31x 
cents each), we will send one copy of Mrs, Hate’s Modern Vouk 
ery Book, prepaid, by return mail. 

5. To every person sending us forty subscribers (at 37 cens 
each), we will send one copy of Everybody’s Lawyer, or Th 
Herse and his Diseases, prepaid, by 3eturn mail, or sixteen pack 
ages of Flower Seeds—and to larger clubs at the same rate, 

Our Agents can club the Genesee Farmer and Rural Annual 
together at 50 cents the two, 

Money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Pusuisner AND PROPRIETOR OF THE GENFSEE FARMER, 
February 1, 1862. Rocnester, N. Y. 











THE GENESEE FARMER, 


Is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attaind 
an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firty Cents A Yeat; 
Five Copies for #2; Eight on for #8, together with a Rurd 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting y 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at om 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 

(2 All friends of raral iinprovement ere respectfully solictel 
to obtain and forward subscriptions, 

The pe 5 on the Genesee Farmer is only 8 cents a year it 
the State of New York, and 6 cents a year in other States. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates asi 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Rocuesrer, N. ¥. 





